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DIGEST QUIZ 


HE FRENCH have a word for it. Let something go wrong and 
inevitably a Parisian will pop up with “Cherchez la femme.” In 
plain everyday English “Look for a woman.” 

But modern-day women have changed that bromide. 


With 


brilliant career women making a place in today’s society, folks are say- 
ing ‘‘Cherchez la femme’ when something outstanding is accomplished. 
Negro women are not lagging behind white American women. Here's 
a set of queries designed to test your knowledge of Negro women. Seven 
correct answers is fair, eight is good while anything like nine or ten 
qualifies you as an equal rights champion. (See answers on page 21.) 


She boasted she never lost a 6. She eats raw meat and has writ- 


passenger on the Underground 
Railroad. 


. She said she would like to marry 


a Congressman if he got a di- 
vorce. 


. She was told she had a voice 


that comes “only once in a cen- 
tury. ” 


. She got a pension for fighting 


in the American Revolution. 


. She is known as “First Lady Of 


Negro America.” 


ten more than 100 musical 
pieces. 


. She invented a hair straightener. 


8. She lured Rochester to the path 


9. 


of evil in the picture, Cabin In 
The Sky. 


She popularized the song A Tis- 
ket, A Tasket. 


10. She was a mother-to-be in the 


best seller, Strange Fruit. 
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{| There's a link between Crimea 
and color lines in America 
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Batter PM Under A Ghbal Lollypop 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Orson Welles 


NCE UPON A TIME, the 
O man from Georgia could 

stand up and say, “The 

Negro is strictly our own 
local problem—and we know how 
to handle it.” Similarly, the gen- 
tleman from California could smile 
expansively and say, “You just 
wouldn’t understand, not being a 
Westerner. Better let us take care 
of the Oriental problem.” 

Then came a war. 1917, it was 
—and with it a tremendous shift 
in our population to widely scat- 
tered industrial areas. Overnight 
the Negro, the Chinese, the Mexi- 
can became a national problem. 


ORSON WELLES is the noted stage, 
screen and radio star. 


The Georgian understood this. 
The Californian, too. Thus, the day 
came in Congress when the Cali- 
fornian spoke his little piece about 
the Mexicans—and the man from 
Georgia was on his feet shouting, 
“Yes, sir-—I agree with you... 
They knew it was a national prob- 
lem. By sticking together, they fig- 
ured out how it could be settled na- 
tionally—in their favor. 

Now comes another war. This 
time a people’s war for a people's 
world. Suddenly our minority prob- 
lem jumps across another border. 
This time, the international border. 
Just as abruptly, we discover that 
our international eyes are bigger 
than our national stomach. You 
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can get awful sick on a global lolly- 
pop when you lick off the sugar 
coating and find some very bitter 
truths underneath—some very acid 
facts 

Internationalism, we're learning, 
can’t be preached on a new govern- 
ment level—and practiced on the 
old state’s rights basis. The incon- 
sistencies are just too glaring. If 
the rest of the populated earth is to 
be convinced that we're truly a na- 
tion of nations—a kind of working 
model for a new world federation 
or confederation—it’s only reason- 
able to expect that our domestic 
racial relations will be used as a 
measure of our international hon- 
esty. 

Thus, an Atlantic Charter is pe- 
rused with one eye on a lynching in 
Arkansas. A Crimea communique 


is studied in reference to a Detroit 
race riot. A declaration at Mexico 
City stirs memories of a place called 
Sleepy Lagoon. 

That's the connection between the 
hand of American friendship ex- 
tended to Haile Selassie, to Farouk 
of Egypt, to the leader of Saudi 
Arabia—and the noose around a 
Negro’s neck in Alabama. 

The connection, it would seem, 
lies in the curious paradox of a fed- 
eral government putting on interna- 
tional long pants before its own 
states have had their first real boy’s 
hair-cut. It’s the paradox of these 
states in the Union actually dictat- 
ing our national policy toward mi- 
norities. 

The truth is, we're suffering from 
a bad case of growing pains. 


A.Hbunting Wnt Go 


PRESIDENT Theodore Roosvelt once went hunting in 
the South over some wild back-country. Making his way 
with a small party through a small wood, the President 
came upon a small farm and was confronted by an angry 


Negro in overalls. 


“You can’t hunt here! You ought to know that,” the 


Negro farmer ‘shouted. 


One of the presidential party tried to calm the farmer 
and whispered into the Negro’s ear, “But that’s Theodore 


Roosevelt, you know.” 


Replied the colored farmer: “I don’t care if he’s Booker 
T. Washington—he still can’t hunt here.” 


Joe Clayton 


{| Private Brooks won fame 
because he “passed” 


T HAPPENED in Dixie just 
Y two weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor. It was during those 
early hectic, trying moments 
when the terrible shock of utter de- 
feat faced a grim American people. 
Heroes were hard to find in those 
dire days. And in the flush of 
excitement and confusion, Private 
Robert H. Brooks became a hero— 
a hero by mistake. 

It wasn’t purely accidental 
though. Private Brooks did die. 
The Jap bomb did cost his life. And 
he did have something to do with 
the clerical error that brought him 
high military honors. 

In death, fate let him have his 
last laugh at Dixie even as he was 
buried in a lonely grave in the Phil- 
ippines. 

It was near Fort Stotsenburg un- 
der General Douglas MacArthur's 


BEN BURNS is associate editor of 
Necro Dicest and national editor of 
the Chicago Defender. 


By Ben Burns 


command that he was killed in the 
first Nippon raids on the far-off 
American outpost in the shadow of 
Japan. He was the first American 
casualty in the U. S. Armored Force. 

Back in Kentucky at Fort Knox, 
the army’s tank training center not 
far from the town of Sadieville 
where Private Brooks lived, a new 
parade ground had been rushed to 
completion to accommodate the 
growing regiments of enlistees anx- 
ious to avenge their country’s 
shame. The commanding officers 
decided to name the drill field after 
the first American tankmen to fall 
in World War II. 

Immediately rush telegrams were 
dispatched to Washington to learn 
who the honored hero would be. 
Army red tape being what it is, 


. there was an inevitable delay but 


preparations for the dedication went 
ahead with the date set for Decem- 
ber 23, 1941. 

Elaborate plans were made for 
the big event. Newspapers gave 
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the story an immense buildup. Pub- 
lic relations spread the details far 
and wide. 

Then the wire came from Wash- 
ington. The first tankman to die 
in the cause of his country was Pri- 
vate Robert H. Brooks, the officers 
learned. He was killed on Decem- 
ber 8, just two weeks before the 
parade ground ceremony. 

Final disclosure of the Brooks’ 
name gave new impetus to public 
relations work. Heroes, being as 
scarce as they were in those early 
war days, the press emblazoned 
Brooks’ name on their front pages. 

Since the home town of the hero 
was only a short distance from Fort 
Knox, a letter was sent to his family 
inviting them to attend the cere- 
monies as guests of honor. 

But as the days and then the 
hours passed, there was no reply. 
Anxious officers detailed one of 
their number to a staff car with or- 
ders to find the family and bring 
them to the dedication if at all pos- 
sible. 

The officer had no address for the 
Brooks family, only a rural route 
number. He went to the post office 
in Sadieville and inquired after the 
youth’s parents. The postmaster, 
who also ran the town’s general 


store, met the impressive staff car 


and welcomed the smartly dressed 
officer. When he asked about the 
Brooks family, the postmaster’s face 
lit up in amazement. 

He soon recovered his composure 
and without too many words direct- 
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ed the officer down a muddy clay 
road winding through the fields of 
dried-up stalks. 

The officer, hot on the trail of his 
quarry, set out anxiously. After 
ten minutes of bounding about 
along the rough road, he noticed an 
aged Negro in torn overalls stand- 
ing near a broken-down barn. Feel- 
ing he was heading into a blind 
alley, he ordered his chauffeur to 
stop. 

“Say, where can I find the Brooks 
family around here?’ he shouted 
through an open car window. 

The old Negro was a bit fright- 
ened by the car with the huge white 
star on the door. He ventured a bit 
closer. “‘Sir?’’ he whispered. 

The officer repeated, “I’m look- 
ing for the Brooks family.” 

“Yes sir, Brooks,” answered the 
doddering sharecropper, still over- 
impressed by the important-looking 
army officer. 

“Where are they? Do you know 
them?” 

“Yes siz.” 

“Well, where can I find them?” 

“Right here, sir. My name’s 
Brooks.” 

The officer blinked and stared at 
the old man again. 

“Your name’s Brooks?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Do you have any children?” 

“Yes sir. My boy Robert.” 

“Where's Robert?” 

“He’s dead, sir. Died in the war. 
Robert's dead, sir. I just got the 
wire last week.” 
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Back into the car jumped the ofh- 
cer. He ordered the chauffeur to 
speed back to the post office. There 
he phoned the fort. 

“Brooks is a nigger!” he ex- 
claimed. 

At the fort, flustered majors and 
colonels and generals ordered a re- 
check. No matter how many re- 
checks they made, the first casualty 
still was Private Brooks. Some- 
where something slipped. Brooks 
had been of light complexion, was 
not listed as a Negro on the records 
and had served with a white unit in 
the Philippines. 

There was no turning back now. 
Already Brooks’ name had become 
identified with the field. The news- 
papers had done their job too well. 
Nothing could be changed without 
inevitable kickbacks although it 


was embarrassing enough to have - 


an army field in the South named 
after a Negro. 

Major General Jacob L. Devers, 
chief of the Armored Forces, or- 
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Hats Off Department 


A GOVERNOR of Virginia, being saluted by a Negro, 
immediately returned the compliment. 

“Can you demean yourself so far,” said a slaveholder, “as 
to raise your hat to a Negro?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the governor. 
for him to exceed me in politeness.” 
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dered the ceremonies to go ahead as 
scheduled. Brooks’. parents were 
again invited to attend the dedica- 
tion but for some reason they de- 
clined. 

The general himself delivered the 
dedication speech. With eight other 
generals in attendance, General 
Devers rose to the occasion and told 
the high military leaders assembled 
on Robert H. Brooks Field: 

“In this, the greatest democracy 
the world has known, neither 
riches nor poverty, neither creed nor 
race, draws a line of demarcation in 
this hour of national crisis.” 

The Fort Knox parade ground 
still bears the name of Brooks to- 
day, as does a huge housing project 
for Negroes in Chicago. 

Private Brooks must rest content 
and easy in the Philippines grave, a 
Negro martyr to his country’s cause, 
a hero whose name was inscribed 
“by mistake” on an army parade 
ground in the South because he 
“passed” as white in Uncle Sam’s 
army. 


“I should be sorry 


Thesaurus of Anecdotes 


{ Champ is hard-fisted 
and soft-hearted 


A Guy Named joe 


Condensed from Argosy 


By Bob Considine 


Louis had to his name, after he 

collected his self-esteem and 

$300,000 for knocking out Max 
Schmeling the second time the two 
met, was sunk into a 488-acre farm 
at Utica, Michigan. 

Everything Joe had earned with 
his iron fists was bound up in that 
land—and still is. He dreamed of 
making it a nice dude ranch for col- 
ored folks, and maybe putting in a 
golf course later. But, with one 
thing and another, it was going to 
be a pretty tight squeeze—making a 
go of the thing—and it would have 
to pay for itself, or else. 

Well, Joe mounted a horse the 
first day he owned the place and 
rode around his land. In the course 
of his leisurely inspection tour he 
came upon an old, scabby, white- 
washed house, far off in a shielded 
corner of the tract. It was his. 


je ABOUT every penny Joe 


BOB CONSIDINE is the well known 
Hearst sports columnist whose column is 
widely syndicated. He was also a war 
correspondent until recently and collabo- 
rated in writing Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokio. 


But Joe knocked politely at the 
closed door of the house. An elderly 
white man and his venerable wife 
came to the door. 

“What do you want?” the old 
man asked, full of hostility. 

“Good morning,” Joe said, tip- 
ping his pork-pie hat. “I was jes’ 
riding by and... .” 

“Well, keep riding!” 

Joe looked a little sad. “Is any- 
thing wrong?” 

“Wrong! Of course, something's 
wrong,” the old man cried. ‘Some 
nigger just bought this place.” 

Joe looked down at his feet, em- 
barrassed, and thinking. 

“IT come with a message for you,” 
he said, looking at the old couple. 
“You see, I know the fellow who 
bought this place. He sent me to tell 
you this: He said he wants you to 
stay here, just like you been doing, 
for the rest of your lives. Yeah, and 
he told me to tell you that you'll 
never be bothered, and that there 
won't be any rent any more.” 

He tipped his hat, went back to 
his horse and rode off, humming. 
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{| A town where colored people 


EW Americans know that 
wa there are more than a doz- 
en all-Negro towns and 
settlements in America; 
not integral parts of some city or 
town, but separate, incorporated 
towns where the colored people op- 
erate their own post offices, stores, 
banks, schools and churches. 

It is strange to reflect that these 
twenty-two interesting parts of 
America have contrived to remain 
unknown except to a handful of so- 
ciologists and government experts 
and residents of near-by towns. For 
all our wide reading and intellectual 
curiosity, few are aware of these 
unique slices of American life. 
Take Grambling, Louisiana, for ex- 
ample. 

Every evening at six, the weather 
permitting, the town of Grambling 
meets the train. An hour before 
train time, you can see the whole 
town, men, women, boys and girls, 
coming across the fields, from up 
and down the tracks, the sandy 
roads, the streams and swamps, and 
the pig trails, in all directions. All 
coming in quite a hurry. Ask any- 


own and run their own community 


own 


Condensed from ‘Tomorrow 


By J. Andrew Gaulden 


body where he is going, and breath- 
lessly he will answer, ‘“T’meet the 
train.” 

From the excited crowd milling 
around the little weather-beaten sta- 
tion, capacity ten, you might imag- 
ine that some celebrity was coming 
to Grambling for a brief appear- 
ance. The train, a lumbering, five- 
coach, short-line affair of 1925 vin- 
tage, blows for Grambling a mile 
away. 

When it appears around the bend 
east of the town, the deep-voiced 
boys let go a whoop, a shout akin 
to that of the excited whalers in 
Moby Dick—“Yeee-hoo!” Late ar- 
rivals break into a run. And every- 
one clusters dangerously close about 
the tracks. Suddenly the train 
thunders through without stopping, 
picks up the mail from a contrap- 
tion beside the track and bellows a 
good-by blow, as it disappears over 
the hill west of the village. 

Just that quickly it’s all over— 
the town has seen what it came to 
see. Within another hour a ghostly 
silence settles over the little village, 
until the next morning at five. Odd, 
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this mass excitement over the ac- 
rival of a train which doesn’t bother 
to stop, but that is Grambling, Lou- 
isiana. 

An all-Negro town of 1000, 
Grambling sprawls across the Illi- 
nois Central railroad in a clearing 
a few miles west of Ruston on the 
famous Dixie Overland highway, 
U. S. 80. It is two miles square, 
surrounded by corn and cotton 
fields, swamps, pastures, woods and 
rolling sand hills. 

Its Broadway, the one and only 
main street, is a mile-long stretch of 
road, half of it black-topped, the 
other half just plain dry-weather, 
red mud road. It reminds you of a 
frontier mining town after the fron- 
tier has moved to another place. 
A slow-moving, simple little village 
where life seldom goes beyond the 
bare essentials of uneventful exist- 
ence, 

A town is known by the way it 
amuses itself. In the all-Negro set- 
tlement, the people seem to be able 
to amuse themselves immensely. 
Grambling has its socials where to 
the music of an audiphone or piano 
and sometimes just a harmonica, 
you can see house-shaking jitterbug- 
ging comparable to that of the 
jumpingest “hepcats” anywhere in 
America, not excluding New York’s 
Harlem. 

And box suppers where a man 
must buy his lady-love’s shoe box 
consisting of a hunk of gingerbread, 
a half fried chicken, half a sweet 
potato pie, and now and then a big 
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red apple. The box finished, you 
have a lot of fun sitting on the hard 
benches talking to your lady, ex- 
changing rough-hewn jokes with 
the boys and marching around the 
kerosene lighted room to the rhyth- 
mic clap of hands and singing of 
folk songs. 

The singing convention is the 
greatest “blow out’ in the town’s 
scheme of entertainment. Every- 
body goes—and everybody sings, 
From miles around they come, one 
big cluster of people without rank 
or regulation, sometimes inside, 
sometimes outside, to sing... 
nothing but sing, one song after 
the other, all day long .. . and 
sometimes two or three days. There 
are local conventions, county con- 
ventions (Parish in Louisiana), dis- 
trict conventions and state conven- 
tions. 

As in his singing, the Negro goes 
all out with his religion. Thus on 
Sunday in Grambling you inevita- 
bly go to church. All houses are 
empty and once a month, the first 
Sunday, you carry a big basket of 
food along with you because church 
lasts all day. 

The minister, as one of them so 
well put it, ‘takes a text, then mys- 
tify, sprangles out, and then brings 
in the ‘rousements.’’’ You've got 
to bring in the arousements, for the 
people like to put some feeling into 
their worship. And you have to 
“see something” during your con- 
version if you want it to be accepted 
as sound. 
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The outsider will perhaps con- 
sider it too highly emotional, but 
one thing he accepts—their unadul- 
terated sincerity. 

In Grambling, the inhabitants 
have strange, and sometimes poetic 
names. You have an Oklahoma 
Red, Pudding Prescotte, Cottonhead 
Wilson, Nevada Johnson, Boss 
Head Brown, Memphis Tennessee 
Harris, Sunbeam Clark and Alliga- 
tor Jones. And of course, there are 
several Huey Longs, Herbert Hoov- 
er Mounger, Joe Louis Smith, Kay 
Francis Turner, and increasing and 
confusing assortment of FDR's. 

In Grambling there is virtually 
no crime; only one murder in half 
acentury (a triangle affair) and not 
a single other major crime in the 
last two decades! 

There are no police; not because 
of poor organization, but because 
the law there would be a useless 
and laughable monstrosity. When 
the county sheriff from near-by Rus- 
ton comes to Grambling, he is gen- 
erally seeking steady, responsible 
and efficient workers. 

The business section of Gram- 
bling would be a good place to film 
a movie of the Old West. The best 
view of it can be secured by stand- 
ing at the south end of the one main 
street and looking north. 

To your left under a spreading 
bushy oak there stands, or rather 
leans, a shanty which calls to mind 
a little country store. But the 
boxed-in, one-by-six sign up over 
the door says U. S. Post OFFICE. 
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It is so small, as one patron put it, 
you have to come outside to turn 
around. You must “call for your 
mail’’ because there are only a fe 
boxes. 

When the mail comes in twice a 
day, you see Grambling, pure and 
undefiled—barefoot boys with their 
patched, cut-off-at-the-knee overalls 
and sling shots, scooting in and out 
among the elders and trying to edge 
in at the post office door ; rheumatic, 
wrinkled old men and women, some 
practically sightless, some illiterate, 
so that when they get a card or a 
letter you see them halting some 
youngster or friend to have it read 
to them; students from the school, 
clean and mannerable, and their 
spry smiling teachers; and farmers 
who have left their mules at a row’s 
end to come long-stepping across 
the fields to the post office for— 
well, what do they get? 

Not a ton of mail as one might 
think. Actually when a dozen let- 
ters come in one day, it’s a boom 
day! Getting a letter is an event, 
just like the arrival of the train each 
evening. Small crowds cluster 
around the lucky person, even if 
the letter is from the Speedo-Needo 
company telling how you can make 
fifteen dollars a day like Mr. Snic- 
kleworth did in Waycross, Georgia. 

If the letter happens to come 
from far enough away, say from a 
relative who has migrated to Mich- 
igan or California, or from a sol- 
dier son or husband in North Africa 
or the South Pacific, it becomes a 
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community topic of conversation for 
the next two or three days. If you 
get a package, you will be followed 
home by a third of the kids and 
‘ grown-ups, too, all of whom will 
stage a sit-down strike on your 
porch until you open up and show 
your $3.98 Sears-Roebuck shoes. 

Across the street from the post 
office is Mike’s barber shop and 
beauty parlor . . . but until Satur- 
day, or special holidays when every- 
one wants to look his ‘‘Sunday-go- 
to-meeting-best,”” the shop is under 
lock and key. 

In Grambling, mama or sister 
gives daughter her hair-do and 
father and brothers cut each other’s 
hair, generally with a pair of sec- 
ond-hand, screeching clippers or 
scissors. ‘Stump’ hair-cuts, they 
call these, but you have a choice of 
several styles, namely the ‘Sapsuck- 
er Ring,” named for the resem- 
blance to the appearance of the 
head of the green woodpecker ; the 
“Syrup Bucket Special,’ so-called 
because it looks as if a syrup buck- 
et was placed over the head and the 
hair cut up to it, and the “Jay Bird 
Tip Top,’ a clean cut except for 
the bangs at the front. 

Across from Mike’s barber shop 
is Bob’s Café, which was once a 
shotgun shanty. (They call those 
long straight three-room shacks 
shotgun shacks because it is said 
one can stand at the front with a 
shotgun and shoot through to the 
back without hitting a thing.) 

It has the front porch knocked 
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off and has been whitewashed and 
plastered up with soft drink signs, 
Inside, Bob—if he is not out in the 
back working his potato patch— 
“can serve you anything you want— 
so long as it’s a hot dog and a big 
bottle of soda water.” You can en- 


- tertain yourself by dropping a nickel 


in the audiphone and listening to 
G. I. Jive, Boogie Woogie Blues, or 
some other hot jazz number. 
Bob’s Café is a novelty, but 
Reed’s General Store is an institu- 
tion. There you can get frankfur- 
ters, sardines, crackers, cookies and 
the inevitable bottle of soda water. 
Reed’s is also the place to get your 
overalls, shoes, drugs, harness, med- 
icine for man and beast, gasoline 
and kerosene, stationery, toys for 
the kids at Christmas—in fact, any- 
thing that it would take a whole 
town to supply you with elsewhere. 
A few paces from Reed’s are two 
other stores, Givens’ and Williams’, 
covered with a multitude of bright 
colored snuff, tobacco, food, patent 
medicine and soft drink signs, ad- 
vertising what's inside. Except for 
a pressing shop there are no other 
businesses in Grambling. 
Grambling is full of surprises. 
Right in the midst of people who 
have seldom seen the inside of a 
school, who know Joe Louis but 
who might miss naming the gov- 
ernor of their state by two admin- 
istrations, you can find college grad- 
uates, teachers with advanced de- 
grees and singers who have won 
wide acclaim in surrounding areas. 
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Here you will see many house- 
wives cooking the noonday meal in 
heavy, soot-covered pots suspended 
from a tripod before a fireplace, and 
again some who cook in gleaming 
aluminum vessels on spotless white 
stoves, using modern butane gas for 
fuel. 

The majority of the farmers are 

poor, but some have spacious green 
acres well rotated, fertilized and ter- 
raced, with shelves and barns laden 
with good things to eat the year 
around. 
One old woman will take oak 
bark trimmings and place them un- 
der her bed each evening at sun- 
down and take them out each morn- 
ing at sunrise to cure her illness, 
while another knows about the sulfa 
drugs and how to administer them 
to the best advantage and safety... 
a strange mixture of the old and 
the new. 

Concerning the new, there is one 
thing of which Grambling is par- 
ticularly proud: “Louisiana Rural 
Normal’’—a country college with 
country courses that trains country 
boys and girls to be practical coun- 
try teachers in country areas. 

It is founded on the rock-bottom 
principle that the best education for 
the rural Negro of Louisiana’s sand 
hills and soggy swamplands is the 
kind that’s based on the lives they 
must live. Its program won the 
immediate favor and support of na- 
tionally-k nown educators, state 
boards. of education and_philan- 
thropic agencies. 
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Its faculty knows how to set a 
hen, prune a tree, can a pig, build 
steps or a sanitary toilet, decorate a 
room and lead a prayer meeting. 
Its president, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Jones, M.A. Columbia Univer- 
sity, is a shirt-sleeve administrator 
who knows how to grow a healthy 
flock of chickens as well as make a 
public speectt. 

The curriculum is the life of the 
rural Negro—husbandry, homemak- 
ing, health and handicrafts, along 
with that fundamental information 
indispensable to everyone. The 
school keeps in contact with rural 
life through its unique Field Serv- 
ice Unit, a motorized teaching, sur- 
veying and planning group which 
goes to remote rural areas and for 
weeks on end actually lives and 
works with the people. 

They all know what it’s like, and 
they know it does little good to 
teach people Shakespeare and Spi- 
noza when their pressing needs are 
a full stomach and a roof over their 
heads. Thus Louisiana Rural Nor- 
mal and the idea it courageously 
advances are now permanent parts 
of progressive rural school practices 
in the South, 

The all-Negro town is more than 
an oddity. After the spirit of the 
little town has grown upon you, you 
realize that it is strange places like 
Grambling in Louisiana or Boley in 
Oklahoma or Mound Bayou in Mis- 
sissippi, combined with other pe- 
culiarities of our nation, that make 
America—our America. 
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MISSIONARIES have been at work in Africa for more than a 
century and a large number of the natives profess the Christian faith, 
Usually when a missionary comes to a new town, he lines up all 
the Christians and asks them their faith. 

One particular churchman really had a dilemma on his hands 
when after sorting out the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and 
the like, one lone native remained whose identity had not been made 
known. 

“What denomination are you?” the cleric finally asked. 

Proudly the native stepped forward and said: ‘Me, Norwegian 
Lutheran.” 

John Robinson 


IN THE LIBERIAN back-country where American Negro sol- 
diers are building a new road, the first across the little republic, local 
natives have been catching on to GI tricks in a hurry. 

When the U.S. soldiers first arrived, they would offer a local 
native girl a small coin for her grass skirt, the girl would whip off 
the skirt, give it to the GI and stand around stark naked. 

Some new arrivals from the States heard about the native naivete 
and no sooner did a pretty local lass go by than one soldier offered 
the girl a half dollar for her skirt. Then the new GI arrivals 
gawked as the shapely girl unfastened the skirt and stepped out of it. 
But there was another grass skirt under it. Each soldier in turn 
paid a half dollar for the remaining skirt only to find she had more 
underneath. Finally the girl smiled and said she had only one more 
skirt on. The soldiers rushed to buy the last one. 

Quick as a flash, she hid behind another young woman, slipped 
out of the last skirt and immediately put on the outermost garment 
of her friend. She held out the last skirt for the GI’s but they 
walked away in disgust. 

Jack Atkins 
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{| Superior courage needed 
to cross marital color line 


By Mr. and Mrs. George S. Schuyler 


riage does succeed, since 
many couples like us seem 
to be getting on quite well. 

However, individuals who cross 
the marital color line must be peo- 
ple of superior courage. Or at 
least they should have a healthy 
disdain for the opinions of the 
crowd. 

Both white and colored groups in 
America theoretically fear and op- 
pose interracial marriage. Just as 
they fear, and therefore condemn, 
anything very different, unusual, 
exciting or exotic. 

Most people are so timorous 
about nearly every step they take 
that a slight difference in pigmenta- 
tion would seem like an insur- 
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GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is associate 
editor of the Pittsburgh Courier and has 
written two books, Black No More and 
Slaves Today. He comes from one of 
the oldest Negro families in New York 
state, ancestors of his using the Schuyler 
name in Albany long before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. MRS. JOSEPHINE 
SCHUYLER comes from a pioneer white 
Texas ranching and banking family and 
speaks with a Southern accent. She has 
been a Mack Sennett bathing beauty, a 
ballet dancer and an artist. The Schuylers 
have been married since 1928. 


mountable barrier. These human 
mice should always mate with some- 
one not only of their own color but 
of their own class, religion, and 
occupation, 

For this reason, were the legal 
barriers against interracial marriage 
lowered tomorrow, it is probable 
there would not be the great rush 
to the altar that most Southerners 
visualize. There would scarcely be 
much more mixed marriages than 
now. Abolition of such laws would 
legalize more unions, of course, and 
therefore protect the offspring and 
thus improve the general moral tone 
of society. That is all. 

The very thing which frightens 
the little people away from unor- 
thodox unions, attracts the robust 
individuals. They prefer that which 
is different and enjoy the risk of 
the situation. - 

It has been our experience that 
there is no such thing as funda- 
mental racial differences. It is all 
very much on the surface, like the 
color of flowers. 

Only among human beings with 
their miseducated opinions and 
complicated fears do you find the 
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strange idea of the significance of 
color and feature. Animals, which 
are far more intelligent and cour- 
ageous, if less skillful, do not con- 
cern themselves with absurdities 
like hair texture and the cephalic 
index. 

Thege are man-made prejudices 
created by the necessity to justify 
the exploitation of one group by an- 
other. Everything the exploiter had 
or did must be “right.’’ Since all 
the books were written by and for 
those in power, they naturally made 
the most out of the accidental differ- 
ences between the exploited and the 
exploiter. So minor details have 
been blown up into vast differences. 

Unless you believe in this myth, 
the difference in skin and hair is 
just as important or as unimportant 
as the color and material of the 
clothes you wear. 

Since these bugaboos have been 
erected to scare the meek and mid- 
dling and maintain the status quo, 
the only thing really intelligent 
people can do is to ignore the whole 
business as much as possible. Some- 
times, it is like walking through a 
madhouse, one must walk quietly 
lest one frighten the inmates into 
gestures of violence. 

Sometimes, it is a bore to do this, 
often it is amusing. Certainly, one 
must not be insane oneself on this 
point, or any point, if one crosses 
the color line. There should be no 
fixations of any kind, or the rela- 
tionship will not last. Like an army 
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on a battlefield, mobility is the 
greatest asset. 

_Although we have not been able 
to find any real differences between 
us due to what is called “race,” we 
have found that we have certain 
unlike methods of doing things due 
to the fact that Mr. Schuyler was 
born in the North and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler was born in the South. 

Mrs. Schuyler had many of those 
ways known as “‘colored’’ but which 
are really just Southern. She had 
little sense of time or order. She 
was voluble, communicative, genial 
and reckless. 

Mr. Schuyler, on the other hand, 
was a typical Yankee with all those 
disagreeable qualities of caution, 
punctuality, taciturnity and exacti- 
tude. 

As often happens in marriage, 
there has been an exchange of 
characteristics and a modification on 
both sides. After seventeen years, 
Mrs. Schuyler laments her now un- 
comfortable habit of being punc- 
tual and careful. While Mr. Schuy- 
ler admits that due to the associa- 
tion, he is far more aesthetic in his 
appreciations, more amiable and 
talkative. We believe we have both 
gained considerably by our mat- 
riage. 

Mrs. Schuyler believes that be- 
cause she is an artist, Mr. Schuyler’s 
darker skin probably attracted her 
in the first place while he thinks 
that her fairness and vivacity drew 
him in the beginning. But it was 
personality (which has nothing to 
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do with race or color) which deter- 
mined the success of the match. 
Their opinions, although developed 
in widely separated parts of the 
country, were practically identical 
and remain so. 

Having children complicates any 
union, especially interracial ones. 
Although we have never had any 
trouble at all about schools or as- 
sociations, the necessity of explain- 
ing the unjustness of American so- 
ciety, of the hypocrisy of this de- 
1 ocracy, of the need to be just when 
others are not, of taking less than 
one deserves, of being proud with- 
out becoming bitter, of being brave 
without seeming bold—these fine 
shades of conduct cannot be taught 
anywhere except in the home. 

There is, too, the even bigger 
problem of keeping the child from 
favoring either racial group. Young 
people, always prone to over-simpli- 
fy on one hand and exaggerate on 
the other, are apt to idealize which- 
ever party they see the least of— 
or have the least disagreeable ex- 
periences with. 

Because most couples in our posi- 
tion rear their families in colored 
sections where the slum is always 
just around the corner, the children 
may grow too critical of the slum. 

Divorced white mothers of color- 
ed children, on the contrary, keep 
their offspring almost entirely sep- 
arated from the Negro, often in 
high priced progressive schools. 
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These youngsters only hearing of 
the injustices done the Negro and 
not having to endure any of the 
results in the form of dirt, disease 
and ignorance, over-idealize the Ne- 
gro. Both attitudes are dangerous 
and must be corrected. 

The chief objection to interracial 
marriage, however, is supposed to 
be that of isolation. The myth is 
that the couple will be ostracized by 
both groups and so be forced irito 
a life of great loneliness. The truth 
is that either from curiosity or ad- 
miration or both, they are sought 
out by both “races’’ so they have 
twice the company they would nor- 
mally attract... 

We have found much sympathy 
for our marriage in the least likely 
places. Childhood friends of Mrs. 
Schuyler have. taken the trouble to 
look her up and express their in- 
terest. She has traveled extensively 
in Afriamerica and has been warm- 
ly received there, too. 

The most hopeful thing about the 
whole situation seems to be that 
humanity is inconsistent and unpre- 
dictable. Even those who condemn 
mixed marriages in public, may turn 
right around and do something nice 
for it in private. 

We think that if you really love 
each other and are people of supe- 
rior courage, you will find interra- 
cial marriage more difficult in some 
ways, but in others, far more inter- 
esting and stimulating. 
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{| Part-Negro Alexandre Dumas wrote 1200 volumes, 
was first to hire corps of ghost writers 


Assembly-Line Fiction 


Condensed from Saturday Review Of Literature 


By Bennett Cerf 


- IGGING UP material for a 
commentary on Alexandre 
Dumas for a new radio 
feature, I encountered sta- 
tistics that were staggering. Dumas 
wrote and published, according to 
his own testimony, 1200 volumes. 
He once turned out sixty full- 
length novels in a single year. He 
said, ‘It should be as easy for a 
novelist to make novels as for an 
apple tree to make apples,’ and he 
proceeded to prove his point by 
writing nearly 70,000 pages of fic- 
tion in addition to sixty-four plays 
and innumerable volumes of travel 
and essays. 

He was the first and, so far as I 
know, only famous author to hire 
a corps of ghost-writers and put the 
production of books on an assem- 
bly-line basis. One day he met his 
son (the author of Camille) and 
asked “Have you read my new novel 
yet?” 

“No,” said the son. “Have you?”’ 

Dumas owned a theatre, a news- 
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paper, and a magazine, slept only 
four hours out of twenty-four, and 
was involved in over a hundred 
lawsuits. 

For pets he had twelve dogs, 
three apes, two parrots, two pea- 
cocks, a vulture, a pheasant, and a 
cat. 

He entertained so lavishly that, 
when he rented a chateau in the 
country, the railroad’s receipts for 
the local station increased 20,000 
francs the first summer. He lived 
like a prince of the Arabian Nights 
—and died a pauper. 

Dumas was born in 1802, the 
son of a famous general of the 
French Revolution and the grand- 
son of a Negro woman of St. Do- 
mingo. In ome year (1844) he 
produced two of the most popular 
novels ever written: The Three 
Musketeers and The Count of 
Monte Cristo. 

He dissipated a huge fortune by 
unbridled extravagance; on_ his 
deathbed (in 1870) he wryly re- 
marked “I came to Paris with 
twenty francs. That is exactly the 
sum with which I die.” 


{| Ads for runaway slaves in pre-Civil War 
era tells story of American savagery 


Did Happen 


Compiled by Oscar Sherwin 


RANAWAY, my man Fountain. 
He has holes in his ears, a scar on 
his forehead, has been shot in the 
hind part of his legs, and is marked 
on the back by the whip. 


Robert Beasly. (From the 


Georgia Messenger, July 27, - 


1837.) 


TWENTY DOLLARS Reward. 
Ranaway from the subscriber, on 
the 14th instant, a negro girl named 
Molly... . 

She is 16 or 17 years of age, slim 
made, lately branded on the left 
cheek, thus, R, and a piece taken 
off of her ear on the same side; the 
same letter on the inside of both 
her legs. 

Abner Ross, Fairfield Dis- 
trict. (From the Charleston 
(S. C.) Courier, 1925.) 


RANAWAY, Harry, forty years 
old; yellow complexion, stout built, 
a carpenter by trade. He has a 


free mulatto woman for a wife who 
lives in that part of Wilmington 
called Texas, where he will be like- 


Often lost in the still-heated de- 
bate over the Civil War is the un- 
deniable savagery of the institution 
of slavery. Perhaps nothing in print 
today tells the story of Dixie cruelty 
better than the many advertise- 
ments in newspapers for runaway 
slaves. This collection has been 
made by Dr. Oscar Sherwin of the 
City College of New York. 


ly to be lurking. $125 will be giv- 
en for his confinement in any jail, 
or $150 for his head. 

If said Harry does not return to 
his master immediately, avy person 
may kill said slave, by such means 
as he may think fit. 

James T. Miller and W. C. 
Bettencourt, Justices of the 
Peace. (From the Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Journal, De- 
cember 13, 1850.) 


TEN DOLLARS Reward will be 
given for my negro woman Liby. 
The said Liby is about 30 years old 
and VERY MUCH SCARRED 
ABOUT THE NECK AND EARS, 
occasioned by whipping; had on a 
handkerchief tied round her ears, 
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as she commonly wears it to HIDE 
THE SCARS. 
Robert Nicoll, Dauphin St., 
Mobile, Ala. (From the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Commercial Ad- 
vertiser.) 


RANAWAY a negro girl—has a 
number of black lumps on_ her 
breasts, and is in a state of preg- 
nancy. 
Mr. J. G. Muir, Grand Gulf, 
Miss. (From the Vicksburg 
Register, December 5, 1838.) 


$25 REWARD. Absconded from 
the subscriber, a negro man named 
Ned. He is branded on the fore- 
head with the letters A. M. and on 
each cheek with the letters J. C. 
Anthony M. Minter. (From 
the Free Press, Ala., Septem- 
ber 18, 1846.) 


RANAWAY Maria with a clear 
white complexion and a double nip- 
ple on her right breast. 

Mr. P. Bahi, New Orleans 
(La.) Bee, June 22, 1838. 


A NEGRO’S HEAD was picked 
up on the railroad yesterday, which 
the owner can have by calling at 
this office and paying for the ad- 
vertisement. 

(From the Miss. Daily Free 
Trader, Feb, 12, 1838.) 


TWENTY DOLLARS RE- 
WARD. Run away from the sub- 
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scriber a negro woman and two 
children; the woman is tall and 
black and a few days before she 
went off, I burnt her with a hot 
iron on the left side of her face. | 
tried to make the letter M, and she 
kept a cloth over her head and face, 
and a fly bonnet on her head so as 
to cover the burn. Her children 
are both boys, the oldest is in his 
seventh year; he is a mulatto and 
has blue eyes; the youngest is black 
and is in his fifth year. The wom- 
an’s name is Betty, commonly called 
Bet. 

Micajah Ricks 

Nash County, July 7, 1838, 

(From the North Carolina 

Standard, July 18, 1838.) 


RANAWAY, a negro man 
named Henry, his left eye out, some 
scars from a dirk on and under his 
left arm and much scarred with the 
whip. 

Mr. William Overstreet 
Benton, Yazoo County, Mo. 
(From the Lexington (Ky.) 
Observer, July 22, 1838.) 


$300 REWARD. Ranaway from 
the subscriber, in November last his 
two negro men, named Billy and 
Pompey. 

Billy is 25 years old, and is 
known as the patron of my boat for 
many years; in all probability he 
may resist; in that event fifty dol- 
lars will be paid for his HEAD. 
(From the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, February 20, 1836.) 
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RANAWAY BILL; has a scar 
over one eye; also one on his leg, 
from the bite of a dog; has a burn 
on his buttock from a piece of hot 
iron, in the shape of a T. John L. 
Dillahunty. 

(From the New Orleans (La.) 
Commercial Bulletin, July 21, 
1837. 


$200 REWARD. Ranaway from 
the subscriber, last November, a 
white negro man, about 35 years 
old, height about 5 feet 8 or 10 
inches, blue eyes, has a yellow 
woolly head, very fair skin (partic- 
ularly under his clothes) . . . Said 
negro man was raised in Columbia, 
§ C., and is well known by the 
name of Dick Frazier. 
J. D. Allen, Barnwell Court 
House, S. C. (From the 
New Orleans (La.) Pica- 
yune, September 2, 1846.) 


RANAWAY a negro girl called 
Mary; has a small scar over her eye, 
a good many teeth missing. The 
letter A is branded on her cheek 
and forehead. 
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Ranaway a black woman Betsey, 
has an iron bar on her right leg. 
John Henderson. (From the 
Grand Gulf Advertiser, Au- 
gust 29, 1839.) 


RANAWAY the negress Mary, 
aged nineteen, has a scar on her 
face, walks parrot-toed, and is preg- 
nant. 

(From the New Orleans 
(La.) Bulletin, August 18, 
1838.) 


FIFTY DOLLARS Re war d— 
Ranaway from the subscriber on the 
22d ulto, my negro man, Albert, 
who is 27 years old, very white, so 
much so that he would not be sus- 
pected of being a negro, Has blue 
eyes, and very light hair. Wore 
when he left, a long thin beard, and 
rode a chestnut sorrel horse, with 
about $70 belonging to himself. 

I. M. Tison, Bethel, Glynn 
Co., Ga. (From the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) Republican, Oc- 
tober 8, 1855.) 


. Harriet Tubman 
Hazel Scott 

. Marian Anderson 
. Deborah Gannett 
. Mary McLeod Bethune 
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Philippa Schuyler 
7. Madame C. J. Walker 
8. Lena Horne 
9. Ella Fitzgerald 
10. Nonnie Anderson 


POTENT PROSE 


Where God in His inscrutability 
made the white race a minority peo- 
ple, the devil in his malicious mis- 
chief has given them a majority 
complex. 


The Methodist Churchman, 
Durban, South Africa 


We Americans hate to admit the 
fact that it was the gangrene of race 
prejudice that jolted Germany from 
one of the pinnacles of civilization 
to a position morally inferior to that 
of naked cannibals. We hate to ad- 
mit it because we are conscious of 
the gangrene of race prejudice, al- 
ready eating away our own toes and 


little fingers. 
Dr. Alvin Johnson 


Race has nothing whatsoever to 
do with a man’s ability to fight. Any 
man who says another man’s fight- 
ing ability can be measured by color 
is wrong. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


When the chips were down and 
we were facing the implacable Jap, 
I found the lines of faiths and races 
forgotten. The Jew fought side by 
side with the Protestant. The Cath- 
olic was on the other end of a 
stretcher bearing a Negro. 

Chaplain Karl B. Justus 


We are all Americans first, and 
Negroes, Jews, Irish or French by 
accident. Dr. Benjamin E. Mays 
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As Negroes we do not want 
a solution to our problem, but to the 
problem of America. Negro soldiers 
are not fighting for Negroes but for 
America. 


Dr. F. D. Patterson 


As long as you subordinate justice 
to peace, you will achieve neither 
justice nor peace. 

Emperor Haile Selassies 


No one is emotionally mature 
who has any type of racial prejudice; 
growth is stopped at this point. 

Lillian E. Smith 


Men are more willing to give up 
their sons than their prejudices. 
Rev. Harold Fey 


Until the members of the white 
Christian church are willing to oc- 
cupy the same pews with Negro 
brothers . . . they have missed the 
full impact of the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Russell Ballard, Director, Hull House. 


I don’t give a damn what color 
you are as long as you get out there 
and kill those sons of in the 
green suits. 


Gen. George S. Patton 


If we are to survive as a democ- 
racy there should be no discrimina- 
tion in a national pastime such as 


baseball. Col. Larry MacPhail 


{ When Lena Horne burst into tears, 
composer Phil Moore discovered a gold mine 


Condensed from Sir 


By Dixon Gayer 


HERE IS a heartless tale in 
unexpurgated editions of 

Mother Goose which tells of 

an old woman who lived in a 
shoe and had so many children that 
she didn’t know what to do. The 
fitful epic coldly relates how the 
kindly grey-haired old lady gave the 
children some broth without any 
bread, whipped them soundly, and 
sent them to bed. 

A bitter story for the eyes of chil- 
dren! 

It would have been far more 
wholesome for Mother Goose to in- 
corporate into her anthology the 
story of Phil Moore and his baby in 
the Shoo Shoo who sold so many 
copies that now she is triplets. It 
goes like this: 

Blue Monday had presented itself 
to Lena Horne, lovely sepia film star, 
as she rehearsed a coming picture 
score with her arranger, Phil Moore, 
in a music room on the MGM lot in 
Hollywood. 

It was one of those days when 
everything seemed to go wrong. 
Lena was blowing lines, fluffing 
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notes, missing phrases, just not be- 
ing herself. Each time she missed, 
Phil went patiently back to the in- 
troduction and started over. Finally 
Lena broke on a tone, could stand 
it no longer, and abruptly burst into 
tears. 

Phil Moore took his fingers from 
the keyboard, crossed his arms on 
the piano front, and watched Lena, 
his face wreathed in a sympathetic, 
infectious smile. As Lena sobbed, 
Phil soothed her softly. 

“Shoo shoo, Lena,” he whispered. 
“Shoo shoo, baby.” 

Slowly Lena looked up into Phil's 
face, saw his wide grin, burst out 
laughing. That grin, which is an 
integral part of the handsome com- 
poser-arranger, is the world’s finest 
antidote for the blues. Lena, again 
at ease, went back to her work and 
Phil back to the piano. His smile 
and a simple ‘‘shoo shoo” had done 
their work! 

That is the end of the incident 
but not, by any means, the end of 
the story. When Phil started pack- 
ing his music after the afternoon's 
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rehearsal, he found himself whisper- 
ing the spontaneous “shoo shoo” 
phrase. 

No matter what he did for the 
rest of the day it wouldn't leave his 
mind. Wherever he went, whatever 
he did, the words came back to him, 
setting themselves to a rhythm, find- 
ing melodic patterns for their ex- 
pression. Phil was haunted by a be- 
ing of his own creation. 

“Shoo shoo, Lena,’ buzzed 
through his mind. “Shoo shoo, baby 

. Shoo shoo shoo. . . .” 

For days when Phil ate, slept, 
walked, played piano, the phrase 
came to his tongue, his mind, the 
thythm of his footsteps, even to his 
fingers until finally he found himself 
playing the infectious bit of patter 
on the piano. The more he played 
it the more he realized that “shoo 
shoo”’ had something, something in- 
tangible but good. If the phrase 
could haunt him, why couldn’t it 
haunt others? In other words why 
not set the words to music and make 
it into a hit song? 

Phil pulled a stubby black pencil 
and a wrinkled scrap of manuscript 
paper from his pocket and set to 

work. The phrase seemed to write 
its own melody and within compara- 
tively few minutes he had written a 
song, written it primarily to get it 
out of his mind, secondarily to see 
if it would affect others as it had 
him. He drew a double line after 
the last bar, scribbled Shoo Shoo, 
Baby on the title line, and stuffed it 

into his coat pocket. 
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Scant months later Phil watched 
his newly published Shoo Shoo, 
Baby clamber ihto first place on ra- 
dio’s Hit Parade; saw the song be- 
come America’s best selling sheet 
music number; signed contracts 
which put it into six motion pic- 
tures (a record for that field) ; saw 
it spinning on discs. Shoo Shoo, 
Baby was a skyrocketed hit! 

When the logical time came for 
“the baby,” as for any song hit, to 
fall off in popularity, she reversed 
her field and rather than diminish- 
ing in strength, rose to still higher 
peaks, expanding the bounds of her 
popularity to reach the boys over- 
seas both via short wave radio and 
from the lips of disembarking troops 
who had caught the “shoo shoo” 
fever directly at its American source. 

Shoo Shoo, Baby went to the 
South Pacific, invaded England; was 
on the lips of soldiers as they 
marched into Rome; was in their 
hearts and rang through the ait 
again as the first troops marched 
into Paris. The “baby’’ even found 
her way to India where local jazz 
bands gave her an Indian swing ver- 
sion to the delight of visiting Gl 
Joes. 

Shoo Shoo, Baby became more 
than just a song. It became a war 
song, a marching song to fit the 
rhythmical life pattern of a new 
American soldier at the front, a 
modern-day doughboy who had 
been reared on swing music and 
wanted it in his army routine as 
much as he did at home. 
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In short, Shoo Shoo, Baby became 
one of the great songs of this war, 
atop notch song in the eyes of the 
boys over there who whistled it, 
sang it, marched to its rhythm. 

Phil Moore, a coffee-colored Bos- 
ton lad with curly black hair and 
the physique of a football player, 
watched unbelieving as his brain 
child climbed to hit stature. Al- 
ways successful because of his ar- 
ranging talent, Phil was not poor. 
He lived a comfortable, above-aver- 
age life on his income from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and from his many 
private accounts. It was not the 
money which impressed Phil. It 
was the knowledge that there was 
something within him which the 
public wanted, a talent in sympathy 
with the taste of the people. 

Letters began to pour in from all 
parts of the world telling Phil what 
his song meant to this person, to 
that. He was widely proclaimed, 
privately and in the public press, as 
this war's foremost ‘‘war song” com- 
poser, 

“We first heard your song when 
I was leaving for the Navy,” a let- 
ter would say, ‘‘and it seemed to 
have been written just for my ‘baby’ 
andme.. .” 

“It’s our song,” said another, 
“and I remember the day I told her 
‘shoo shoo.’ It brings back that day 
so clearly but now... well, I 
guess I’m looking forward instead 
of backwards. I'll be going home 
to ker soon, [hope . . .” 

Letters poured in; people called 
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on the telephone. The reaction was 
overwhelming. As for the publish- 
ers, they wanted more of the same. 

If my song means that much to 
those kids, Phil reasoned, another 
one like it would mean twice as 
much. 

And still another would mean 
three times as much, suggested his 
publisher. 

“That's a deal,” Phil replied 
quickly. ‘‘We’ll make ‘baby’ into a 
trilogy—three ‘baby’ songs, Shoo 


Shoo, Baby for the time when the 


guy goes off to war; another one for 
while he’s over there planning on 
coming back; and the third when he 
actually comes back!” 

If you'll look in the “coming up” 
department of your sheet music 
store you'll find that Phil wrote I’m 
Gonna See My Baby as number two 
in the trilogy, the song for while 
the ‘‘guy is over there planning on 
coming back.” 

The tune was composed some 
months ago and passed on to Mil- 
dred Bailey who premiered it for 
Phil on her CBS radio program. 
Jay Blackton gave the song its sec- 
ond national airing with Moore’s 
own small band playing it on the 
“Music America Loves Best’’ over 
NBC, predicting that it would be a 
hit song of tomorrow. 

Gonna See My Baby is a riff 
tune of almost the same type as 
Shoo Shoo, Baby. Easily sung, it 
is rhythmical, easily danced to, and, 
most important, easy to march to! 
Already the song has been broad- 
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cast to troops on all war fronts and 
is catching on with the boys every- 
where both because of its marching, 
jiving melody and its appropriate 
words, light, humorous, and at the 
same time sentimental. Over here 
the tune has been set for two motion 
pictures, has been recorded, and has 
found its way into the books of most 
of the nation’s “‘name’’ bands. 


the last song of the “‘baby”’ trio, Phil 
believes, will echo the thoughts of 
every GI when he returns and finds 
his girl friend waiting for him on 
the porch swing, the moon lingering 
discreetly behind a tree. The third 
song? The song for when that guy 
gets back to the States and to his 
girl? Phil says it musically and it 


should be a hit. 
I’ve Got The Situation Well In 
Hand, Baby! 


Third in the “baby” trilogy? Why 
sure, it’s already off the fire. Bor- 
rowing a phrase from the Marines, 


anil Riddles 


A RATHER ancient Negro in Texas heard his neigh- 
bors talking about the Supreme Court decision opening the 
ballot box to all voters, regardless of race, and decided he 
would cast his ballot before he passed on. 

He went into an election board office to find out how to 
vote and was told he had to be able to read and write. 

“I can’t read but I can write,” he told the clerk. 

Puzzled by the strange combination, the clerk handed the 
man a pencil to try him out. “Okay, let’s see you write.” 

The Negro took the pencil and scribbled several lines and 
loops on the paper and confidently handed it back. 

The clerk studied the paper in bewilderment and finally 
challenged the Negro: ‘What the devil does it say?” 

In mocking tones, the Negro replied: “I only know how 
to write. You know how to read. You tell me what it says.” 
Jack Atkins 


{| A fish story to end 
all fish stories 


The Goldfish Mect The Tadpole 


By Samuel Flowerman 


NCE THERE were some 

O goldfish who lived in a 

pond. The goldfish thought 

they were the most beauti- 

ful fish in the world. They were 
very proud. 

One day while swimming they 
saw a little black tadpole. What 
was a little black fish doing in a 
pond of goldfish! 

“Little black fish,” they said, 
“this is a restricted pond. In fact, 
it's strictly a goldfish pond. You 
can do all the swimming, and eat- 
ing—and other things that fish do 
—but not in our pond. Why don’t 
you go back to your black-fish 
ond?” 

The little tadpole was bewil- 
dered. ‘I don’t know what to do,” 
he said. “I was born in this pond. 
I cannot swim out. I cannot fly 
out. I cannot jump out.” 

So he stayed. Not comfortably, 
though, because the goldfish kept 
swimming after him. Sometimes a 
goldfish would even take a nip at 
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him. The tadpole was very un- 
happy. 

The goldfish held many mass 
meetings. One old fish said that 
if the little black fish continued to 
live and swim and eat among them, 
they would all wake up one fine 
morning and find themselves black 
instead of gold. This frightened 
the goldfish. They formed an or- 
ganization called ‘The One-Hun- 
dred Percent Pure Goldfish League” 
and elected the Old Fish as presi- 
dent. 

All mama and papa goldfish were 
worried about their children. They 
taught them not to play with the 
little black fish and said that the 
Goldfish God would punish them 
if they were kind to the black fish. 
So the tadpole swam alone, played 
alone, ate left-overs of choice mor- 
sels, and lived under the most mis- 
erable rock at the bottom of the 
pond. 

Then, one sunny afternoon, while 
“The One-Hundred Percent Pure 
Goldfish League” was meeting to 
hear some fish-talk about how black 
fish eat such poor food and live 
under the worst rocks, a look-out 
fish streaked into the meeting, brak- 
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ing almost to a dead stop before 
the president, and breathlessly 
working his gills, panted: 

*“Little—black—fish’s got—two 
—legs!” 

“Two 
echoed. 

Old Goldfish took the situation 
in hand. ‘Why,’ the old maestro 
harrumphed through his fish-mouth, 
“that’s impossible. Whoever heard 
of a little black fish having legs! 
Even if what Brother Lookout says 
is true, no patriotic, one-hundred 
percent goldfish can believe it. 
That’s — that’s radicalism, that’s 
what it is. That would give the 
black fish an advantage over gold- 
fish. And what’s more, this league 
won't stand for it.” 

The Goldfish League, being dem- 
ocratically constituted, voted unani- 
mously to reject the report of the 
lookout fish and went home satis- 
fied. 

But during the course of the next 
few fish-days, some of the goldfish 
saw the little black fish swimming 
by. And, miracle of miracles, he 
had two legs. 

“Something,” they whispered to 
each other, “something new has 
been added.” 

The next meeting of ‘The One- 
Hundred Percent Pure Goldfish 
League” was the best attended in 
ages. The only topic on the agenda 
was “Does the Tadpole Look Dif- 
ferent Lately?” Don’t think it was 
easy to get this item on the agenda. 
Old Goldfish had fretted and 


legs!” the assemblage 
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fumed. His long political experi- 
ence warned him, at last, to give in. 
“I believe in the democratic way of 
life,’ he said sanctimoniously. “If 
you want to discuss this—er—thing, 
why, let’s talk about it.” 

The meeting was called to order 
at three fins, goldfish time. At 
three-five the report of the investi- 
gating committee was completed. 
At three-six the vote was taken. The 
results: 67 for, 0 against, 4 not vot- 
ing because dead fish don’t vote. 
The motion, thus unanimously car- 
ried, read: 

“Whereas, goldfish are the most 
beautiful fish in the whole world, 
and 

“Whereas, since they are the 
most beautiful fish in the world, no 
other fish can be as beautiful or as 
good or as wise or as patriotic, and 

“Whereas, the two previous 
whereases prove that the little black 
fish is not as good as goldfish, be- 
ing neither as beautiful, as wise, as 
patriotic, nor as fish-like as they, 
and 

“Whereas, if the little black frsh 
is not as good as goldfish in all at- 
tributes, characteristics, and permu- 
tations and combinations of said at- 
tributes and characteristics, and 

“Whereas, legs would give any 
fish a decided advantage over other 
fish, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that 
the little black fish has no legs be- 
cause that would make him better 
than goldfish, a situation which we 
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have proved by democratic processes 
cannot exist.”” 

The tadpole, unaware that his 
two front legs had been voted away, 
continued to use them. He led his 
solitary existence, brooded, and be- 
came introspective. He even be- 
gan to doubt his own senses. 

He could do all the things the 
goldfish could do—in fact, these 
two front legs of his could make 
him swim faster than the goldfish. 
Sometimes he wondered if maybe 
goldfish weren't really better than 
black fish. And these growing 
pains in his sides didn’t make him 
feel any better. 

The Goldfish Doctor said there 
was nothing wrong with him that 
wouldn’t be cured by decent, patri- 
otic, industrious living, with plenty 
of sunshine and good food—none 
of this left-over stuff he’d been eat- 
ing. The Doctor also suggested 
daily prayers to the Goldfish God 
instead of to some black and not- 
too-clean deity. Also, three times 
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a day before or after meals—pro- 
vided he was lucky to forage enough 
food for a meal—he was to take 
Doctor Goldfish’s Patent Fish Med- 
icine called Ha. which, spelled 
backwards, is Blah. 

A few mornings later, when the 
tadpole woke up, he felt drowsy 
and floaty. Nothing hurt. Could 
the medicine have helped? He felt 
his sides and almost swooned with 
excitement, but the water revived 
him. He had grown another pair 
of legs. Now he had four legs. 

He tried them out for size and 
speed. And were they good! He 
could swim faster than a goldfish- 
racer. He was so overwhelmed 
with emotion, he got a frog in his 
throat. 

And now this is his problem. 
How shall he use his new power? 
Shall he jump out of the pond and 
find some other pond to live in? Or 
shall he stay in this pond where 
he was born? 


SOMEWHERE or other outside of New York where 
the Theatre Guild O¢hello stopped off for a one-night stand, 
this conversation was overheard after the performance: 

“Wonderful, wasn’t it?” 

“Wonderful. Too bad they couldn’t have worked in a 
chance for Paul Robeson to sing Ol’ Man River, though.” 


Enon P ease 


New Yorker 


{| How a one-armed major leaguer 


was started by a Negro sandlotter 


P. ele 


Condensed from Spotlight 


By Hy Turkin 


N A SOOTY Pennsylvania 
O sandlot some 20 years ago, 
two Negro semipro teams 
played a baseball game. It 
wasn’t much of a game. Less than 
30 fans squatted along the sidelines 
when they passed around the hat 
for contributions (instead of admis- 
sion fees). But that insignificant 
contest had one consequence which 
will affect the American League 
pennant race this year. 

Since the teams didn’t collect 
much, they naturally couldn’t afford 
to pay the volunteer batboy. As a 
token payment, then, one of the 
Negro outfielders hung around after 
the game and showed the batboy— 
a blond kid named Pete, who lived 
near the field—some batting and 
fielding pointers. 

What made that tutoring session 
unusual is that the player and the 
batboy each had only one arm! 

What makes the story even more 
intriguing is that the youngster ob- 
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tained enough encouragement and 
fundamental lessons in technique to 
go on and establish his name in the 
game two decades later. 

Pete Gray (for that’s who he 
was) last year captured the Most 
Valuable Player award in the Class 
A-1 Southern Association, with bat- 
ting, fielding and base-stealing feats 
that sparked Memphis into a playoff 
berth. 

But what makes the whole thing 
downright vital to the major league 
pennant races of 1945 is that Pete 
Gray has been purchased by the St. 
Louis Browns, defending AL 
champions. 

Fleet Pete will stick with the club 
for at least one-third the season, 
since the business-minded Brownie 
officials will attempt to reap a har- 
vest of greenbacks by “showing” 
Gray for at least one series in each 
city of the circuit. 

But we predict that Gray will 
last out the season in the majors 
and prove himself a sound all- 
around ballplayer, not a freak. 
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{| Knowledge seen key 


to Negro independence and dignity 


Cie Of Sn justice 


By Marshall Field 


HE -DEFINITION of the 

} most civilized man as one 

who is able to identify him- 

self with the greatest num- 

ber of people is one that has always 

appealed to me very strongly. But 

making every effort to do so, it is 

still difficult to make the identifi- 

cation complete with any other per- 

son, and increasingly more difficult 

as that person suffers from manifest 
injustices. 

The knowledge of and love for 
justice is perhaps one of the goals 
of civilization which might be at- 
tainable and could be described as 
universally desirable, so that the 
remedy of injustice should be the 
concern of every civilized man. 

I cannot tell how much, if I were 
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a Negro, my thinking and acting 
might be embittered by my sense 
of injustice. It would be only nat- 
ural that it should at times make me 
feel and act in such a way, and 
with such violence as to arouse fears 
and resentment in those who might 
have the power to remedy the in- 
justice. 

I might, however, take heart that 
as civilization progresses, more and 
more of my fellow men strive to 
be just, and to be somewhat encour- 
aged by such progress as had been 
made. 

I would consider it important to 
strive for every possible shred of 
knowledge, in the belief that 
knowledge bestows an_ inde- 
pendence and dignity that arms its 
possessor against the attacks and 
malignities of the ignorant and un- 
cilivized. 

Dignity, courtesy, and ability 
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should sooner or later bring more 
and more allies to the cause of full 
citizenship and equal opportunity to 
participate, in whatever progress 
this country can make toward ma- 
terial wellbeing and spiritual satis- 
faction. 

I like to believe that I would 
try to remember that injustices to 
myself were only part of many in- 
justices, suffered by many people 
of every color and religion. And I 
should be in the forefront of the 
battle to remedy them for all, know- 
ing them all part of the same 
pattern. 

Were I personally successful in 


the affairs of the world, I should 
hope that I would not make com- 
promises for my personal satisfac- 
tion which could in my conscience 
be interpreted as abandoning my 
less fortunate brothers. 

In conclusion, it is quite possible 
that I should resent very bitterly a 
white publisher named Marshall 
Field writing a dissertation on 
what I might do or feel as a Negro, 
while himself possessed of all the 
human frailities, even though he 
does so at the request of the editor 
of such an excellent magazine as 
the Necro Dicest, and in a spirit 
of the greatest desire to be helpful. 


Aad A Child lead > 


CHILDREN have the gift of solving things directly, eas- 


ily, and sometimes brilliantly. They do not refer questions 
back to dubious standards, and they ignore precedents. 
Something happened recently in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
which perfectly illustrates this peculiar gift. 

In Germantown there are two schools, one predominantly 
colored, one predominantly white. The gangs of little boys 
from the two schools often play together. 

One day they invented a new game called Race Riot, but 
when they got assembled to play it they discovered that there 
were more white boys than colored boys. Clearly the thing 
was out of balance and unfair. What to do? 

Like a flash the children had the answer. The proper 
number of white boys promptly volunteered to play colored, 
and the race riot proceeded with even numbers, in perfect 
equality. Adults, we feel, would have had the devil's own 
time with a situation like that. Nase Veskus. 
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{ In a blind, unlettered genius, 


America possessed a musical phenomenon 


| 


crashing and rumbling of 

thunder and the wild tattoo 

of wind-driven rain—had 
awakened the sleeping household of 
Col. James Greene Bethune. Fear- 
fully, while the impassioned chords 
continued to throb through the 
rambling old Georgia mansion, the 
colonel had lighted a candle and 
crept from his bed to the head of 
the stairs. 

At that moment the thumping 
pagan music was broken off in the 
midst of an explosive crescendo, 
and the unknown pianist swept 
smoothly into the sweet notes of 
a sentimental ballad the colonel’s 
daughter often played. . . . Only 
it was played far more exquisitely. 

In the flickering halo of the 
candle the colonel peered down the 
stair well, while his wife and 
daughters huddled in their night- 


f3 caving MUSIC—like the 


Black Beethoven» 


Condensed from Pageant 


By Kurt Juhn 


gowns in a frightened little group 
behind him. 

Sitting, half naked, before the 
piano in the drawing room and 
playing with the assurance of a con- 
cert veteran, was a tiny Negro child. 

“Why, it... it’s Blind Tom!” 
the colonel finally stuttered, in an 
awe-struck voice. Holding the 
candle at arm’s length, he started 
descending the stairs. 

“The Lord bless us, it is!’’ his 
wife exclaimed. 

Then the child burst into peals 
of excited laughter, clapping his 
hands and gleefully kicking his 
heels like an insane creature—the 
while he rolled his head from side 
to side and worked his sightless 
face into fantastic grimaces of 
pleasure. 

By this time there were more 
candles lighted. The colonel’s little 
group had descended the stairs. In 
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various doorways were the Negro 
- house servants. They also had been 
listening, silently. 

Such was the beginning of the 
phenomenal career of the blind 
American Negro slave, Tom Bet- 
hune—like all Negroes in the South 
at that time, 1857, he bore his own- 
er’s surname. For Colonel Bethune, 
the discovery of Tom’s astonishing 
talent was an unparalleled piece of 
good luck. For the eight-year-old 
slave, endowed with musical genius, 
it was to become the source of tears 
and tragedy. 

Born near Muscogee, Georgia, 
Tom was the 20th child born to a 
slave woman, Charity, owned by a 
farmer, Wiley Jones. The child 
was born blind and was said to have 
shown symptoms of “idiocy.” Re- 
garded, therefore, as worthless, he 
was included, free, in the bargain 
when his mother and several of her 
children were sold on the public 
slave market of Columbus, Georgia, 
to the plantation owner, Colonel 
Bethune, in 1850. 

The child, of course, was given 
no formal education. And, until 
he secretly invaded the colonel’s 
drawing room that midnight to give 
his astonishing concert, he never 
had been closer to a piano than to 
hear it played by one of the Bethune 
daughters as he was crawling about 
on the porches and stairs outside the 
plantation home. 

From the age of two the Negro 
child’s strange sensitivity to sounds 
had been noted. While scrambling 
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on hands and knees about the plan- 
tation home with the colonel’s chil- 
dren, for whom he showed a dog- 
like devotion, he often paused to 
lie, motionless, on his stomach, and 
listen to some new sound—the sud- 
den crying of a baby, the sharp 
hammering and sawing of barnyard 
carpenters, or a fragment of song 
from a distant field. 

Occasionally he would raise his 
face to the glaring sun and rub his 
sightless eyes with his small black 
fists, as if to erase the curtain hiding 
the light from him. Years later ex- 
amination proved his blindness had 
not been total. 

The discovery of the slave child’s 
remarkable talent for complete re- 
call of sounds and his fantastic 
ability to reproduce on a piano every 
musical composition he ever had 
heard resulted: in its immediate ex- 
ploitation by Colonel Bethune. But 
at first, not for profit. 

A publication of that period, All 
the Year ’Round, in a report on the 
prodigy, said: 

“Naturally Tom became a nine- 
days’ wonder on the plantation. He 
was brought in as an after-dinner 
amusement; visitors asked for him 
as the show of the place. There 
was hardly a realization, however, 
of how deep the cause for the 
wonder lay.” 

At the concerts given for the en- 
tertainment of the colonel’s friends, 
the Negro child played not only 
every musical composition he ever. 
had heard played by the colonel’s 
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daughters, but also his own impro- 
visations. These improvisations— 
wild, barbaric, racial laments, droll 
pieces whose cadences mimicked 
the sleepy lapping of river waters, 
and the bucolic calls of the wood- 
cock, the quail, and the dawn- 
greeting meadow lark—enchanted 
even those usually indifferent to 
music. 

The next step was the inevitable 
one. The colonel had only to rent 
concert halls, put out handbills, and 
wait in the box offices. Within a 
few months Colonel Bethune had 
amassed more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from exhibiting his 
little Negro prodigy! He owned a 
human gold mine. 

The child’s musical repertoire was 
quickly and enormously increased 
for his concert tours by the simple 
expedient of hiring relays of pro- 
fessional musicians to play compo- 
sition after composition for him— 
hour after tiring hour, for days 
at a stretch. Having once heard a 
piece, the blind boy always could re- 
produce it, with perfect accuracy 
and shading. 

The extent to which the boy's 
memory was thus taxed by his ex- 
ploiter is demonstrated by one of 
the printed programs used after his 
public appearances had been going 
on for several years. It read: 

“Blind Tom can only play what 
he hears or improvises. Until about 
two years ago a list of pieces that 
Tom had heard was kept, number- 
ing nearly 2,000 pieces. Unfortu- 
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nately this catalogue was lost. Since, 
he has heard perhaps 3,000 pieces, 
and his repertoire now numbers up- 
wards of 5,000, entirely on his 
memory depending.” 

Colonel Bethune also misused 
his “idiot’s’’ brain for memory 
tricks that had nothing to do with 
music. 

“His memory,” one contempo- 
rary reporter wrote, ‘‘is so accurate 
that he can repeat, without the loss 
of a syllable, a discourse of fifteen 
minutes in length, of which he does 
not understand a word. Songs, too, 
in French or in German, after a 
single hearing, he renders not only 
literally in words, but in notes, style 
and expression.” 

As a bit of theatrical stage dress- 
ing, the colonel would present the 
““feeble-minded” child prodigy like 
a tamed gorilla. Invariably he 
would build Tom up as “‘wild,” and 
assert that “especially tonight,” he 
was in a “bad mood.” The sub- 
sequent magnificent musical perfor- 
mance, then, was even more as- 
tonishing. 

How this build-up keyed the 
critics is demonstrated im a re- 
porter’s story on a concert in Bal- 
timore. An excerpt: 

“Blind Tom seated himself at 
last before the piano, a full half- 
yard distant, stretching out his arms 
full length, like an ape clawing his 
food; his feet, when not on the 
pedals, twisted incessantly; he an- 
swered some jokes of his master’s 
with a loud “Yha! Yha!’ 
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“Nothing indexes the brain like 
a laugh; this was idiotic. 

“ ‘Now Tom, boy, something we 
like from Verdi!’ the colonel com- 
manded. 

“The head fell further back, the 
claws began to work, and those of 
the composer’s harmonies which 
you would have chosen as the purest 
exponents of passion began to float 
through the room. Selections from 
Weber, Beethoven, and others 
whom I have forgotten, followed. 
At the close of each piece, Tom, 
without waiting for the audience, 
would applaud himself violently, 
kicking, pounding his hands to- 
gether, turning always to his master 
for the approving pat on the head.” 

The reporter described how a 
musician in the audience produced 
an original composition of his own, 
14 pages long, and demanded that 
Tom, already exhausted, play the 
secondo, or accompanying part, for 
a duet. This, of course, since Tom 
could not read music, would re- 
quire his improvisation of the entire 
part, in step with the musician's 
execution of the first part. The re- 
porter wrote: 

“Tom’s master refused to submit 
the boy’s brain to so cruel a test; 
some of the audience even inter- 
fered; but the musician insisted, 
and took his place. Tom sat be- 
side him—his head rolling nervous- 
ly from side to side—struck: the 
opening cadenzas, and then from 
the first note to the last, gave the 
secondo triumphantly. 
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bitter hopeless soul. . . 
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“Jumping up, he fairly shoved. 
the man from his seat, and pro- 
ceeded to play the treble with more 
brilliancy and power than its com- 
poser. When he struck the last 
octave, he sprang up, yelling with 
delight: 

““Um’s got him, massa! ... 
got him!’ ” 

The ruthless exploitation of the 
Negro child’s genius by the money- 
hungry Colonel Bethune, through 
an unending, year-in-year-out daily 
series of one-night stands, could 
not but have an exhausting effect 
on Blind Tom. His creative pieces, 
or improvisations—those once so 
droll and tender musical pictures of 
the wind, and the rain, and the mur- 
muring of the cool grasses on the 
river's edge—became ever more 
rare. The God-given genius was 
being smothered by overwork and 
mistreatment. 

A newspaperman, writing of 
Blind Tom’s improvisations during 
the above-mentioned concert, said: 

“That feature of the concert was 
the most painful. The moments 
when Tom was left to himself, 
when a weary despair seemed to 
settle down on the distorted face, 
the stubby little black fingers, wan- 
dering over the keys, bespoke a tired 
sigh breaking down into silence—a 
all the 
pain and pathos of the world in its 
weak, pitiful cry.” 

In 1860, when Tom was 11 years 
old, he played in the White House 
for President James Buchanan. 
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Littell’s Living Age of 1863, also 
referred to the young prodigy’s ob- 
vious talent for creative musical 
composition which was being so 
tragically sacrificed to the dollar- 
greedy Colonel Bethune’s stunt con- 
certs. 

The critic for Living Age de- 
scribed how the child, in the White 
House concert was faced with the 
test of improvising, on the spot, the 
second parts of duets for two long 
and difficult pieces he never had 
heard before. The critic, after ex- 
claiming over the perfect fidelity 
with which the child repeated the 
pieces he had heard, praised his 
performance in improvising the 
secondos: 

“We know of no parallel case 
of this in musical history. . . . The 
power of this boy is, so far as I 
know, unmatched in the develop- 
ment of any musical talent... . 
To play secondo to music never 
heard or seen infers the compre- 
hension of the full drift of the 
symphony in its current—a capac- 
ity to create, in short.” 

The Civil War brought no rest 
for Tom. Money then was flush 
in the Confederacy, and Tom's 
concerts were more profitable for 
his owner than ever before. Nor 
did the South’s loss of the war, 
in 1865, set Tom free from his 
treadmill existence, although slaves 
were freed. 

He was then 16, Colonel Bethune 
easily persuaded Tom's aged 
mother, Charity, to make him “‘idi- 
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otic’ Tom’s guardian and manager. 
And that legal sleight-of-hand im- 
mediately enabled Tom’s former 
slave master to accept the long- 
standing invitations from the free 
soil of the North and Europe, which 
he long had feared to risk. 

His tour of the North was sensa- 
tional. In Philadelphia, 16 out- 
standing musicians signed a state- 
ment which said, in part, of Tom: 

“Whether in his improvisations 
or performances of compositions 
by Gottschalk, Verdi, and others; 
in fact, under every form of mu- 
sical examination—and the experi- 
ments were too numerous to men- 
tion—he showed a capacity ranking 
him among the most wonderful 
phenomena in musical history.” 

Colonel Bethune took Tom to 
Europe in 1866; the trip was a 
gigantic triumph. His London con- 
certs alone earned—for the colonel, 
of course—approximately $100,- 
000, which meant as much then as 
a million would today. 

Ignaz Moscheles, famous pianist, 
composer, teacher of Mendelssohn 
and conductor of the Philharmonic 
concerts in London, heard Tom and 
was enthused. He wrote, “I have 
tested his powers and found them 
all that I could desire.” 

The colonel’s self-assumed right 
to rule over Tom’s fate was never 
questioned. And as the abolition 
of slavery had not brought an end 
to his serfdom, the colonel’s death 
also failed to change matters. A 
son gladly assumed the guardian- 
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ship—and the gold mine remained 
in the family. After the son’s 
death, the prodigy’s guardianship 
was passed on to his widow. 

The reports of Blind Tom's con- 
certs slowly died down. In the 
1890's he was reported as dead. His 
mother, Charity, died in a miser- 
able shack in Alabama, in 1903, be- 
lieving she'd outlived him. 

But the report was not true. In 
that very year a New York actor, 
passing a farm near Hoboken, New 
Jersey, thought he recognized the 
almost-forgotten Blind Tom in a 
huge Negro he saw stalking dully 
about the yard. He told Percy G. 
Williams, a theatrical manager who 
years before had booked concerts 


A Change 


for Colonel Bethune. Williams 
immediately set out for the farm. 

The next day he announced that 
he had contracted for a concert tour 
by Blind Tom, with his present 
guardian, the widow of Colonel 
Bethune’s son, who had remarried 
and now was Mrs. A. J. Lerche of 
Hoboken. 

So Tom, then 53, again demon- 
strated his phenomenal musical 
powers on the concert stage; 1904 
and 1905 were profitable years for 
his manager and guardian. 

No more was heard of Blind 
Tom until 1908, when the news- 
papers briefly reported his death. 
There was no mistake this time. 


IT HAPPENED one night, some 20 years ago, in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. A Negro youth, regular on the Mont- 
clair High school football team, met nine of his teammates, 
all white boys, who were strolling along the main street 


as high school boys are wont to do. 


The nine boys asked 


their colored teammate to join them as they headed toward 


a saloon. 


Arriving at the saloon the boys lost no time in ordering 
a round of beers. After the Negro youth had drained his 
glass the bartender, with the assurance of the typical Negro- 
phobe, smashed the glass contaminated by the lips of a 
“nigger” whereupon the nine loyal teammates smashed 
their respective glasses and ordered another round. This 
time the bartender didn’t smash the Negro youth’s glass 


after it was drained. 


Kansas City, Kansas, Plaindealer 


Which Union 

Se 
To The Negro: 

Ce 


CY O.: By Philip Murray 


American labor movement, tion of working men and women 
no union can match the to express and work for their own 
sterling record of the Con- common benefit. 
gress of Industrial Organizations in To us in the CIO, there could be 
battling racial discrimination. no exclusion of any man. The fact 
The story of the CIO’s perform- that a man was unskilled, that he 
ance is an open book—written in had no “craft,” that he had a darker 
shops and mills, in picket lines and complexion than other Americans 
sitdowns. From the beginning, from 4S ot held against any potential 
its very founding, the CIO has unionist. As long as a man worked 
built its six-million membership on nged 
the firm foundation of democracy . 


k working together in a common in- 
or all workers, regardless of race, dustry belonged in a common 
creed, sex or color. 


union. 

The original unions that began The old diehard labor leaders of 
the CIO were divorced from the the AFL did not see it our way. We 
American Federation of Labor be- had to start our own organization 
cause of chat essential belief and to bring the benefits of union 
faith in democracy for all. To us democracy to the common man. 
unionism was the ultimate in de- I feel that we have traveled a 
great distance down that road and 


PHILIP MURRAY is president of the  Pethaps one of the most significant 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. milestones that we have passed has 


g N ALL the history of the mocracy. A union was an organiza- 
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been the smashing of color barriers 
in union organizations. 

Today there is not a single CIO 
union which bars Negroes from 
membership. The same cannot be 
said of the AFL. 

Today there is not a single CIO 
international that sanctions Jim 
Crow union locals. The same can- 
not be said of the AFL. 

Today most CIO organizations 
have Negro trade union leaders in 
high office. The same cannot be 
said of the AFL. 

It is true that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, watching thou- 
sands of Negro workers flocking 
into the CIO, has opened its doors 
to Negro membership to a greater 
extent than ever before. But the 
AFL has a long way to go before 
it can hope to match the CIO's 
record of performance on this score. 

The CIO has pioneered in the 
field of race relations in America. 
It stands out today as the symbol of 
hope and faith in the future for the 
13 million darker brothers in this 
great land. 

Some CIO units have had hate 
strikes by mew, intolerant mem- 
bers, but whereas the AFL has tol- 
erated these anti-Negro walkouts, 
the ClO has been actively engaged 
in combating any action which 
would exclude any race from the 
full benefits of CIO membership. 
On a national scale we have created 
the CIO Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination. The commit- 
tee has done a splendid job in 
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creating understanding and easing 
racial tension in plants covered by 
CIO contracts. 

The darker brother on the battle- 
fields overseas and in war plants at 
home has demonstrated his courage 
and devotion and has more than 
qualified himself for full first class 
citizenship in America, When peace 
comes, the Negro deserves and 
should get the full fruits of vic- 
tory. If it is true that we are wag- 
ing this world-wide conflict to win 
democracy, certainly the Negro has 
an A-1 priority in getting that 
democracy here at home. 

In the post-war America, the 
Negfo must be given his share of 
the 60-million jobs visioned by our 
skilled American planners. 

When the boys come back from 
“over there,’ we want to be sure 
that they do not return to a land 
where race hate and the doctrine of 
Aryan supremacy is at large as it 
was in Nazi Germany. 

The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations is intent that the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow will assure to all 
regardless of race, their full and 
unfettered rights as free Americans. 

I believe that primarily the Negro 
has but one aim and aspiration—to 
become a good American, to become 
a full man. 

I am convinced that the majority 
of the American people want the 
Negro to attain that goal. 

The hate crowd is the minority— _ 
but a loud, influential and powerful 
minority. They can be beaten by 
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only one means, full and complete 
unity of the majority of Americans 
in democratic organizations that 
will voice the people’s will in the 
halls of Congress and in state legis- 
latures across the nation. The or- 
ganization of that majority is the 
essential purpose of the CIO’s Polit- 
ical Action Committee. 


ATL 


HE AMERICAN Federation 

} of Labor has exerted power- 

ful influence to reduce and 

remove prejudice and dis- 

crimination against Negros ever 

since it proclaimed at its first meet- 

ing in 1881 allegiance to the princi- 

ples of liberty, equality, fraternity 
and justice.” 

In those days there were no union 
members among Negroes. Today 
the American Federation of Labor 
is proud of the fact that more than 
a million Negro members are or- 
ganized under its banner and even 
more proud of the fact that these 
Negro workers have been able to 
win substantial economic progress 
because of their membership in our 
unions. 

This is a solid achievement which 
cannot be denied and cannot be 


WILLIAM GREEN is president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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The CIO believes that he who 
hates Negroes also hates labor. 

The enemies of the Negro are the 
enemies of the CIO. 

The best and most reliable friend 
the Negro has in America today is 
the CIO. We want the Negro, too, 
as the best and most reliable friend 
of the CIO. 


By William Green 


matched by any other group or or- 
ganization in the country, no mat- 
ter how friendly to the Negroes 
they may profess themselves to be. 

We know there are some groups 
in America who are willing to 
promise the Negro anything under 
the sun in order to use the Negro 
to promote their own selfish and 
ulterior ends. 

Prominent in this bloc are the 
Communist Party and certain CIO 
unions which owe their first al- 
legiance to the Communist Party. 
I urge you to beware the deception 
behind the beguiling words of these 
organizations. Their ultimate end 
is not to help the Negro but to 
place him right under the gun 
when they consider the time ripe 
for the exploitation of their revo- 
lutionary aims. The trade union 
movement has had long experience 
with the Communists and we have 
learned that their desire is not to 
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achieve better conditions for work- 
ers but to drive them to the despair 
that leads to revolt. 

At the other extreme we find 
strongly entrenched reactionary in- 
terests which seek to foment racial 
prejudices in order to exploit Ne- 
groes and other workers. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
waged unceasing campaigns against 
these reactionaries and the progress 
we have achieved has helped to 
lift the standards of Negro workers 
as well as white workers. Even in 
the South remarkable gains have 
been made, especially in the TVA 
section, due to the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It is not my purpose to suggest 
that the American Federation of 
Labor will now or at any future 
time offer any special inducements 
to Negroes to join our unions. 
That would not be true or desirable. 

We hope to bring Negro work- 
ers the same benefits as white work- 
ers—a good job at good pay with 
security of employment under the 
protection of free and democratic 
trade unions which are devoted, 
above all, to the welfare of their 
members. 

This war has served to speed up 
the educational process necessary to 
wipe out racial discrimination in 
America more than any other factor 
since the historic exploits of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The courage and bravery which 
our Negro troops have shown on 
the battlefronts of this war have 
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won the admiration of all the 
American people, and especially of 
their fellow soldiers. The determi- 
nation and skill which Negro work- 
ers have shown on the job in war 
production plants have gained the 
acclaim of all, and especially the 
respect of their fellow workers, 

Today the great majority of the 
American people are on the side 
of the Negro in his efforts to. make 
a decent life for himself and his 
children in this country. Therefore, 
we face a glorious opportunity 
when the war ends to build on the 
progress already made and to break 
new ground in our advances against 
the forces of intolerance and preju- 
dice. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, which pioneered in the fight 
against discrimination in the dark 
days following the Civil War and 
which has consistently upheld its 
allegiance to the brotherhood of 
man through the ensuing years, now 
again takes the lead in offering a 
post-war program designed to as- 
sure justice to all Americans, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. 

That post-war program provides 
among other things: 

1—That every American, willing 
and able to work, shall be afforded 
the opportunity for a good job at 
good pay so that he can provide a 
decent living, commensurate with 
American standards, for himself 
and his family. 

2—That every qualified Ameri- 
can citizen should have the right 
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to vote, without being required to 
pay poll taxes. 

3—That adequate educational 
opportunities be accorded to the 
children of all American families, 
with Federal aid supplementing the 
funds of the few States which can- 
not carry the burden alone. 


CIO. 


ERHAPS, in justification to 
the American trade union 
movement, or any other 
movement based upon the 
democratic process, it is necessary to 
dispel the thought that Negroes as a 
group must receive a special dispen- 
sation as the price for their partici- 
pation and acceptance of the demo- 
cratic principles upon which the 
movement operates. 

Trade unions, above all, are not 
philanthropic institutions seeking to 
attract recipients for its charity in 
exchange for support, real or other- 
wise. 

A democratic trade union is the 
instrument of a given group of 
workers in a shop, plant or indus- 
try, established for the purpose of 
maintaining the collective security 
of the group. 

The success and effectiveness of 


By Willard 


WILLARD TOWNSEND is the only 
Negro on the CIO executive board and 
president of the United Transport Service 
Employes of America. 
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Negro workers can best help to 
promote this program by joining 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor which is car- 
rying on a relentless fight to win 
these vital economic and legislative 
gains. 


S. Townsend 


the organization depends upon the 
participation and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the mem- 
bers. The union is not separate and 
apart from the membership. The 
organization pays security dividends 
in direct ratio to the amount of par- 
ticipation and responsibility one 
puts into it, 

Those who expect extended union 
security without union responsibil- 
ity, whether CIO, AFL or inde- 
pendent, are suffering from an il- 
lusion that comes from the lazy 
habit of out-stretching the palm for 
an occasional ‘“‘hand-out.” 

In discussing ‘“What the CIO 
Offers the Negro,” it serves no pur- 
pose to paint the AFL as the mean, 
envious Queen; the CIO as Snow 
White, and the Negro community 
as an appreciative collection of 
dwarfs impressed by the kindly dis- 
position of CIO to the Negro. The 
CIO was not organized for that pur- 
pose and it does not expect this 
back-handed servility from Negroes 
or any gne else. 
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The CIO does not offer any more 
or less to Negro workers than it 
offers to workers of other racial 
groups. 

The CIO offers the Negro work- 
er an equal opportunity to assume 
his full responsibility in the main- 
tenance and extension of living 
standards in co-operation’ with his 
fellow-workers. Nothing less and 
nothing more! However, in assum- 
ing this responsibility in a demo- 
cratic organization of equals, Negro 
labor is achieving dignity and re- 
spect in his union and in his com- 
munity. 

The failure of large sections of 
the AFL to recognize the potential 
contribution the Negro worker 
could make to the movement to 
maintain and extend living stand- 
ards in our industrial society, reflects 
a weakness that is surpassed only 
by its organizational impotence and 
inability to recognize the changing 
role of labor on the community, na- 
tional and world level. 

CIO’s great contribution to all 
labor is its creation of a new area 
of understanding among workers 
on the community level. Today, in 
addition to wage rates and clean 
toilets, the price of cabbage is union 
business; health and housing con- 
sumes as much time in many CIO 
union discussions as seniority; po- 
litical consciousness among workers 
has moved several steps up the lad- 
der and in CIO it is almost synon- 
ymous with union consciousness. 
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The creation of this new area of 
understanding on the community 
level has given Negroes the first 
great opportunity to view their 
problems on the community level 
in relation to the total economic, 
social and political structure. 

The role of the CIO in the Negro 
community is one which is gradu- 
ally placing group power and un- 
derstanding at the disposal of the 
Negro wage-earner. Exploited and 
victimized since slavery by racial 
charlatans, the Negro working men 
and women are assuming their 
rightful place in community lead- 
ership and are moving forward 
towards a greater understanding of 
their problems than ever before. 
The enemies of CIO recognize this 
fact. 

The CIO does not claim perfec- 
tion. It is maive to believe that 
Negroes do not face some prob- 
lems in CIO. 

The CIO is made up of human 
beings from every corner of Amer- 
ica. To this great organization they 
bring with them their combined 
strength and sometimes their com- 
munity prejudices. Signing a CIO 
card does not immediately convert 
a prejudice-ridden Tennessee hill- 
billy into an aspirant for a race-re- 
lations award. 

CIO meets these problems with 
great honesty. It does not hide 
behind pious phrases. It recog- 
nizes the problem and séeks to erad- 
icate it by action and education. 
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In closing it should be restated 
that the CIO represents an equal 
opportunity to Negro workers to 
assume their responsibilities and ob- 
ligations as organized working men 


OLDEST living member 
of a labor union in Ala- 
bama is a Negro. For more 

than fifty years he has been 
an active, paid-up member of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. In his younger days 
he served his international union as 
an organizer. For the past decade 
he has been on its pension roll. 

Trade unionism among Southern 
Negroes has a history of more than 
half a century. Negroes are nu- 
merous in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, in various 
of the unions in the building trades 
and in many other American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions. 

Great economic benefits to the 
colored workers have accrued as a 
result of this association with the 
labor movement. Four hundred 
thousand of the AFL’s 1,700,000 
members in the South are Negroes. 

With the expansion of Southern 
unionism during modern times, the 


DR. D. G. GARLAND is a Negro 
AFL organizer in the South. 
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and women. Through this oppor- 
tunity, a new dignity is obtained 
and hope for the future reassured. 

P.S. The record of the AFL is 


public property. 


By Dr. D. G. Garland 


Condensed from American Federationist 


American Federation of Labor has 
fought for and protected the rights 
of the Negro wage-earner. 

Where groups in city central 
bodies or State Federations of La- 
bor have shown reluctance to accord 
Negroes their rights under the laws 
of the Federation, disciplinary ac- 
tion against the offending officers or 
delegates has been swift. 

Many years ago when I was in 
Mobile, the delegates of local un- 
ions in the Mobile Central Labor 
Union refused to seat duly elected 
Negro delegates. Immediately the 
American Federation of Labor sus- 
pended the charter. The central 
body was then reorganized with the 
Negro delegates participating in the 
reorganization. The same thing oc- 
curred in New Orleans. 

The action taken by the American 
Federation of Labor against racial 
discrimination was so decisive in 
these two instances that from that 
day there has never been the slight- 
est intimation of discrimination in 
any central body or State Federa- 
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tion. Negroes have held arid now 
hold office in many of the State 
Federations of Labor in the South. 

Union organization is as old in 
the South as in other sections of 
the country, but up until the Twen- 
ties organized labor had not made 
much progress in the South. De- 
ciding to correct this situation so 
that Southern workers might ad- 
vance in the economic field, the 
American Federation of Labor se- 
lected Southern trade unionists, 
white and black, as staff organizers 
and launched aggressive campaigns 
of organization. The first ten years 
of this effort were heart-rending. 
The supply of cheap labor, both 
white and colored, was overabun- 
dant. Workers had drifted in from 
the fields to the towns and cities. 
They needed jobs and were forced 
to accept pitiful wages. 

The Negro worker fared even 
worse than his white brother. It 
was common practice for employers 
to pay five or ten cents less per hour 
to a Negro worker than to a white 
worker in the unskilled and semi- 
skilled occupations; 15 to 25 per 
cent less to the Negro skilled work- 
er than the white. Thanks to the 
AFL and its affiliated unions, this 
wage differential between white and 
black has been wiped out. 

My people have perhaps received 
the greatest benefit from the estab- 
lishment in every section of the 
South of local unions of the Labor- 
Negroes have done 


ers Union. 
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practically all the common labor 
work in the South ever since the 
Civil War. 

These workers lived terribly hard 
lives until the Laborers broke 
through and organized local unions 
that stuck. Before organization was 
achieved the common laborer 
worked for just about what the em- 
ployer chose to pay him and under 
any kind of conditions. There was 
nothing to be gained by protesting 
except discharge and blacklisting. 

Things changed tremendously 
when the American Federation of 
Labor came along. The laborers 
were organized and agreements 
were negotiated. Wages of 15 and 
20 cents an hour were supplanted 
by rates of 50, 60, 75 and 85 cents 
an hour. 

Another AFL organization that 
has done a great deal for the 
Negro is the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Negroés 
are employed as longshoremen in all 
the ports of the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf. Formerly they received 
from 30 to 50 cents an hour straight 
time, working around the clock. 

Some fifteen years ago the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in con- 
junction with the I.L.A., launched 
a gigantic, concentrated drive in 
every Southern port. It was a bit- 
ter struggle for the first few years. 
There were bloody strikes in some 
ports and many lives were lost. In 
the end, however, trade unionism 
was victorious. 

Today every man working on the 
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waterfront in any Southern port 
has a paid-up AFL card in his 
pocket. The wages of the long- 
shoremen compare very favorably 
with those received by skilled work- 
ers of other trades,-averaging well 
over $1 an hour. These Negro 
trade unionists get time and one- 
half for the first two hours of over- 
time, double time after that and ad- 
ditional premium rates for ticklish 
cargo, such as explosives, acids, etc. 

AFL accomplishments have been 
the fruit of the enlightened policy 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor in using teams of white and 
Negro general salaried field organ- 
izers. Much credit is due to Negro 
leaders who were given appoint- 
ments to the Federation’s organiz- 
ing staff after rendering outstand- 
ing service to their race and to the 
trade union movement. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has conducted successful organ- 
izing campaigns in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Southern shipyards. 
Minimum wage scales have been es- 
tablished for the unskilled, the 
semi-skilled and the skilled. The 
workers, whether white or black, re- 
ceive the standard union wage scales 
and enjoy working conditions es- 
tablished through collective bar- 
gaining. The hue of a man’s skin 
has nothing to do with his wage 
rates or working conditions in these 
AFL shipyards. 

It is true that there are a few 
unions which have not yet caught 
step with the American Federation 
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of Labor and 95 per cent of its 
affiliated organizations. However, 
these pools of resistance are evapo- 
rating one by one, and I am confi- 
dent that the time is not far distant 
when the truly democratic policy of 
the -American Federation of Labor 
and the humanitarian views of 
President Green and other leaders 
will be accepted in whole by the 
few holdouts. 

AFL members of my race in the 
South have noticed that other labor 
organizations have loudly pro- 
claimed to the world that they are 
the friends and champions of Negro 
rights. But Negro workers have 
also noticed that in several of the 
CIO organizations betrayal of the 
Negro has gone to the lengths of 
striking against fellow members be- 
cause of the color of their skin. In 
these CIO unions the white work- 
ers erected picket lines against the 
Negro. 

Contrast this, if you will, with 
the record of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In the AFL there 
has never been one instance of 
white members striking against 
their black brothers. What the his- 
tory of the labor movement in the 
South does show, however, is hun- 
dreds of strikes by white AFL work- 
ers for the protection of their col- 
ored brothers and sisters. 

Negro workers of the South have 
achieved great progress in their 
struggle for economic advancement, 
justice and human betterment as 
members of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor. Thanks to the AFL 
and its sincere devotion to the cause 
of all who toil, regardless of race, 
creed or color, my people in the 
South have moved forward. 
Grateful for all that has already 


FFICIAL CIO policy bars 
O race discrimination. There 
is no such policy in the 

AFL. ‘ 

The CIO, by its democratic form, 
places control of the conduct of 
union affairs in its rank and file 
membership. AFL unions, for the 
most part, are run by cliques of self- 
perpetuating officials who retain 
their positions by denying full de- 
mocracy to their membership. 

The CIO, being an industrial or- 
ganization, offers greater security to 
its members because workers are 
organized into a single unit without 
regard to their individual status in 
a given plant or industry. 

The AFL, on the other hand, be- 
cause of its craft form of organiza- 
tion, is seldom able to exercise the 
same power and persuasion against 
recalcitrant employers. Most craft 
unions are empires unto themselves, 
often to the point of being in di- 
rect conflict with other craft unions 


FERDINAND SMITH is secretary of 
the CIO National Maritime Union. 
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been accomplished and confident 
that in the years to come they will 
go on to new gains through union- 
ism, Southern workers of my race 
are sticking with the great move- 
ment that practices what it preaches. 


By Ferdinand Smith 


in the same plant or industry. 

This craft basis of AFL organiza- 
tion further tends to deny the bene- 
fits of organization to great masses 
of unskilled workers. In many 
unions, such as the AFL Machinists, 
the charter calls for organization 
only of skilled workers. Thus, 
many Negro workers in AFL are 
denied the benefits of trade union 
membership. 

In the Boilermakers Union, for 
example, because of the overwhelm- 
ing number of unskilled and other 
workers denied membership by vir- 
tue of their race, it was necessary 
to set up auxiliaries within the or- 
ganization. It is obvious that work- 
ers so organized cannot be loyal 
to the organization discriminating 
against them. This on the face of 
it spells division. And where there 
is division there is weakness. 

Early in January the California 
Supreme Court ruled against the 
Boilermakers Union in a West 
Coast shipyard case involving the 
discharge of Negroes who refused 
to join a Negro auxiliary formed by 
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the AFL union. I hope this de- 
cision, like that of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court last December against 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, will open 
the eyes of craft union enthusiasts 
to the realities of economic justice 
and democratic union principles. 
CIO unions encourage full par- 
ticipation of their membership. Of- 
ficials elected from among the rank 
and file to carry out union policies 
are therefore ever conscious of and 
guided by the desires of the rank 
and file members who elected them. 
In applying the democratic process 
in the CIO with regard to the elec- 
tion of officers, Negroes might at 
times find it difficult to be elected 
to high official positions in unions 
where the great majority of the 
members are of a different race. 
This holds true, however, only 
in those unions where there has not 
been established an intensive edu- 
cational program to interpret the 
meaning of the democratic process 
to the entire membership; a pro- 
gram that tells why men should be 
advanced to positions of leadership 
solely by reason of ability and loy- 
alty and not by reason of race or 
color. Where this educational 
process is conducted vigorously the 
question of Negroes being in the 
minority is no handicap to their 
election to high office in the union. 
For example, in the CIO Na- 
tional Maritime Union, where 10 
per cent of the membership are 
Negroes and where officials are 
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elected by secret referendum, many 
Negroes have been elected to high 
office. Its uncompromising no-dis- 
crimination policy has resulted in 
the appointment of four Negroes 
as masters of Liberty ships manned 
by NMU crews. Many CIO unions 
have elected Negroes to leading po- 
sitions—auto, electrical, office, long- 
shore, government, communica- 
tions, fur, wholesale and other 
fields. 

Contrast this with the lack of 
democracy that prevails in the AFL 
generally and, in particular, in the 
AFL unions that have written dis- 
crimination clauses into their con- 
Candidates for office 
are selected largely on the basis of 
their loyalty to the ruling clique. 

The AFL sometimes attempts to 
compensate for failure to permit 
democratic expression on the part 
of the membership by appointing 
individual Negroes to their boards. 
But even these appointments are 
often made on the basis of the 
man’s loyalty to the entrenched 
machine. 

The hope and strength of organ- 
ized labor lies in making a reality 
of the age-old slogan of the broth- 
erhood of man—one for and all for 
one. The record of the CIO shows 
it is carrying high that banner of 
hope. The AFL cannot deny a 
worker equal voice in the conduct 
of the affairs of his union or ‘deny 
him the privileges and benefits of 
union membership and at the same 
time call him “brother.” 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Which 4, So Negro: 
ATL or CIO? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


OST NEGROES favor the 
VV] CIO over the AFL. 
Questioned in the June 
~ Necro Dicest poll a 
cross-section of the Negro popula- 
tion cast their votes overwhelmingly 
for the CIO on the query: ‘Which 
Union Is Fairer to the Negro: AFL 
Or CIO?” The majority vote for 
the CIO came despite the fact that 
the AFL claims a larger Negro 
membership than CIO. Here is how 
the vote went: 


AFL Undecided 
North ...14% 79% 7% 
West ... 11% 82% 7% 
South ...19% 67% 14% 


Biggest argument used both for 
the CIO and against the AFL re- 
volved around the issue of racial 
discrimination. It was pointed out 
again and again that the national 
CIO has made long strides forward 
to attempting to wipe out racial 
prejudice not only within its own 
ranks but also in American life 
generally. 

On the other hand a great many 
Negroes pointed out to Jim Crow 
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restrictions still in existence in 
many AFL locals and internationals. 
Unions particularly cited were the 
Boilermakers who maintain Jim 
Crow auxiliaries in West Coast 
shipyards, and railroad brother- 
hoods which in many cases bar 
Negroes entirely. 

Opponents of the CIO, however, 
seem to be agreed that it is the 
more radical of the two organiza- 
tions and express fear that it is re- 
sponsible for too many wildcat 
strikes, including hate walkouts. A 
number use the word, ‘“Commu- 
nist,” in describing the CIO -but 
this group is evidently in the mi- 
nority. 

The vote indicated that the AFL 
has its strongest hold among Ne- 
groes in the South where the AFL 
membership is extensive in the 
longshoremen’s and building trades 
unions especially. A number of 
Negro AFL organizers employed in 
the South have influenced and won 
over a large following for the crafi 
union organization. 


{ Negro non-combat troops show 


courage of heroes in critical labor jobs 


Dungarees 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Private Irwin Ross 


HEN the fourteen-truck 
W/m reached its destina- 

tion, the gasoline dump 

wasn’t there. It had moved 
the previous day, trying to keep up 
with Patton’s army. The Negro 
truck-drivers jumped out of their 
cabs to stretch their legs, then piled 
back into the trucks and drove all 
night and the following day, until 
they located the dump and unloaded 
their gas cans. 

During the night it rained, and 
the blackout blinded them. Two 
trucks skidded off the road and over- 
turned. When dawn came, snipers 
fired at a truck from a haystack, and 
at high noon, passing through a lit- 
tle town, they were bombed by Ger- 
man planes. Casualties: two men, 
one truck. But they kept driving, 
and the gasoline reached the army. 
They had been on the go for 44 
hours. 

This incident epitomizes the story 
of Negro troops in the service forces 
of the United States Army. Criti- 
cism is sometimes heard that the 
bulk of Negro soldiers have been 
assigned to service rather than com- 
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bat forces. This is true, but there 
is a tendency to underestimate the 
crucial contribution they have made 
as service troops. 

Negro soldiers came ashore with 
the Engineer Brigades on D-Day; 
Negro troops in the Transportation 
Corps, Engineers, Ordnance, Quar- 
termaster played an outstanding role 
in winning the Normandy supply 
battle; Negro truck-drivers, in the 
crucial weeks after the St. Lo break- 
through, hauled the bulk of the sup- 
plies to the armies sweeping across 
France. 

In the last war, supply and trans- 
portation were a relatively safe rear- 
echelon activity. In this continental 
campaign—a hazardous amphibious 
operation developing into an un- 
precedented war of movement—the 
men at the wheels of the amphibious 
ducks, the stevedores unloading car- 
go on the beaches, the truck-drivers 
straining to get the last mile out of 
their 214-ton GMC’s, have frequent- 
ly found themselves in the front 
line, trading blows with the enemy. 

Many of the Negro truck-drivers, 
who were not combat-trained, came 
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ashore on D-Day. Private Walter 
Pearson Jr., of the 3683 Quarter- 
master Truck Company, will brain 
you if you breathe the epithet “non- 
combat.” 

His story is typical. “My truck 
drowned out,” he reported, ‘and I 
had to swim ashore. I dug in on 
the beach but had to be dug out 
when the dirt roof caved in on me. 
A couple of grenades were thrown 
at the truck while I was hauling 
ammunition. On D-+ 3 a bomb 
dropped in front of me and tore up 
the radiator and both front tires. 
The fragments killed several foot 
soldiers.” 

Another truck-driver spoke up. 
“I came in after the other fellows 
had landed,” he said. ‘‘Guess it was 
around 21.30. I helped unload 
LCT’s, then moved to an area about 
a mile from the beach when it 
started to get hot. On D+ 4, 
when the Jerries were strafing, one 
came over our area. I manned the 
.50-caliber machine gun on Pear- 
son’s truck. I saw the tracers from 


the gun go into his motor and he © 


crashed almost immediately. Then 
I salvaged parts from two dead- 
lined trucks to keep the others roll- 
ing.” 

In running supplies from Nor- 
mandy to the front lines, the first 
bottleneck was port and beach clear- 
ance—getting cargo ashore, reloaded 
and dispatched to forward dumps. 
Negro stevedores and duck-drivers 
had the biggest hand in breaking the 
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bottleneck. Four out of every five 
port battalions were Negro. 

Intermittently bombed and 
strafed, the men worked the holds of 
the vessels, slung cargo onto ducks, 
barges, landing crafts, unloaded the 
stuff on the shore, then reloaded it 
onto trucks. A few days after D- 
Day, one outfit worked 52 hours, 
had a 5-hour break, then went back 
for another 34-hour shift. Steve- 
doring is tough, grueling, unglam- 
orous—but it’s one of the key trans- 
portation jobs, for the speed with 
which cargo can be unloaded, and 
ships turned around, is an essential 
determinant of the amount of ton- 
nage a port can handle. 

Negro soldiers share much of the 
credit for the success of the Red Ball 
Express—perhaps the most impor- 
tant transport operation in the Bat- 
tle for France. The express ran 
from the Normandy peninsula to 
forward supply dumps—a thousand 
miles round trip, the biggest truck 
haul in military history, four times 
as long as the Burma Road. 

A two-road highway system span- 
ning northeastern France was taken 
over. Traffic ran one way on each 
road—forward to the front on one 
road, return on the other. All 
trucks were dispatched in convoys, 
with road speed, rest periods, relief 
men for the drivers, road and vehicle 
repairs, all carefully codrdinated and 
controlled. Shortly after the Red 
Ball started, tonnage lift to the front 
jumped 40 percent. Within a short 
time, 6,000 tons of cargo a day were 
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being hauled (exclusive of the POL, 
on which the figures are secret ). 
Sixty percent of the Red Ball 
drivers were Negro. Only a small 
percentage of them drove trucks in 
civilian life. But the army trained 
them to drive steadily for 20 hours 
with no more rest than that provided 
by 10-minute ‘“‘breaks’’ every 2 
hours; they kept awake with doses 
of coffee and chocolate, navigated 
by a sixth sense in the blackout. 
They forded streams when the 
bridges were bombed out, pushed 
through mud that came up to their 
hub wheels, they were shelled, 
strafed and blown up by mines, but 
they brought the cargo through. 
Other Negro troops fight the sup-, 
ply battle in the Quartermaster, 
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Ordnance, Engineer Corps. In Ord- 
nance, Negro ammunition com- 
panies distribute ammunition to 
front-line troops. One such outfit, 
the 57th Ordnance Ammunition 
Company, found a village full of 
SS troops blocking its path when it 
moved up to an advanced supply 
point near the Belgian border. Sixty- 
two volunteers, armed only with 
1903 Springfield rifles and hand 
grenades, went into action against 
the Germans. Within an hour they 
had killed 35 SS men, wounded 3 
and taken 11 prisoners. Then they 
set about unloading their 110-truck 
convoy. 

When it comes to speed, intrepid- 
ity or sheer results, Negro service 
troops doff their helmets to nobody. 


Vote 


THE DIGEST of An Intelligent America’s Guide To The 
Peace prepared under the general editorship of Sumner 
Welles, which appeared in the March 1945 issue of NEGRO 
DiGEst, was published through the courtesy of The Dryden 


Press. 


Dr. Mandel Sherman has entered a dissent on the title of 
his article in the April issue, ‘Is Education Inciting Race 
Hatred?’ Dr. Sherman states that he nowhere in his article 
states that education in any way incites race hatred. His 


original title was ‘“The Psychology of Race Hatred.” 


|| 
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Condensed from Coronet 


p> IN ONE WAY there is no 
roa WMhects Wht race prejudice in China; in an- 


other way there is. Most old- 
fashioned Chinese oppose an 

By Emily Hahn marriage they think Sun the 
tone of the family, and marriage with a white person—in their 
estimation—does this. If, however, one of their children does 
marry a white they hold no prejudice against any child of the 
marriage unless he denies his heritage. Many a Eurasian has 
lived and died as a Chinese, without bringing his existence to 
the attention of the Europeans of his colony. 

“My grandmother was French,” a Chinese girl will say care- 
lessly, without any desire either to conceal this fact or to boast of 
it. Why should she? It is merely a fact, a fact which has never 
caused her any trouble or tension. We talk lightly of the Chi- 
nese capacity to “‘absorb’’ peoples, never stopping to think that 
it takes real tolerance to make such absorption possible. 

The Chinese also believe firmly that a wife should follow her 
husband. Thus, a Frenchwoman married to a Chinese man auto- 
matically becomes a Chinese, and joins her husband’s house. A 
French man marrying a Chinese woman would not be absorbed 
by her family; she would be expected to follow him, and her 
children would be considered French by the Chinese, if not by 
the French. In such cases, however, the French are much more 
civilized than ourselves and do not penalize innocent children for 
their mixed blood. Nevertheless, such a child who elects to be 
Chinese will be accepted by the Chinese community. 

Copyright, Coronet, April, 1945 


>> WITHOUT any fanfare, 
Sea Test the Coast Guard has finished a 
Condensed from Wash. Post very successful experiment in 


combatting racial discrimination 
at sea, in which it found that 
‘Negro and white seamen got along together splendidly. 

The Coast Guard officer responsible for the experiment is 
Lieut. Comdr. Carlton Skinner, who asked permission of Admiral 
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Waesche to take a mixed crew of Negro and white men and offi- 
cers on a tour of duty, determine whether abandonment of the 
segregation policy would work out in practice. 

Commander Skinner took the mixed crew out with the Atlantic 
Fleet on the weather patrol ship Sea Cloud, formerly owned by 
Mrs. Joe Davies, aunt of Barbara Hutton. At the end of a year, 
his ship received a grade AA rating on every operation. 

The Coast Guard report points out that the Negro members of 
the crew were just like the members of any other crew. 

“It would be nice to be able to say that she was an outstand- 
ing ship and that the Negro members of the crew were all burst- 
ing with energy and could be seen at all hours of the day and 
night wiping and cleaning and studying,” the report said. 

“Actually, it wasn’t so,” the report concluded. ‘The Negroes 
were just like any other group of officers and enlisted men. Some 
were bright and quick and some were slow and lazy. Some 
wanted to advance and be promoted. Some didn’t give a damn 
and some wanted to turn in their sacks all the time.” 

However, the Coast Guard concluded that the Sea Cloud’s 
teamwork was first-rate, and that the experiment has been a real 
success. 

Copyright, Washington Post, March 20, 1945 


>> DEEP IN DIXIE — some 


4 five miles from Atlanta’s best 
Atlanta 5 residential section — Negro co- 


Condensed from Time educational Atlanta University 
made double news. The opening 

of its fourth annual art exhibition (the only U.S. show exclusively 
for Negroes) was a sociological as well as an artistic phenomenon. 
The Atlanta Annual at first (1942) got a lukewarm reception 
from Atlanta’s white citizens. Local newspapers paid it little or 
no attention. But a few of the city’s strong-minded art lovers 
gave it a good hand. For one, burly Editor Ralph McGill off- 
handedly plugged the show in his Constitution (which believes in 
giving Southern Negroes at least their minimum constitutional 
rights). After several prominent whites had spoken at its opening 
ceremonies, the all-Negro Annual gradually became an Atlanta 
institution. Now one of the South’s outstanding art events, it 
hands out $1,400 in prizes, tries to keep its show down to a care- 
fully chosen group, this year rejected some 50 exhibitors. 
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The new collection of 82 paintings by 48 artists proved that 
there is a worthwhile U.S. Negro art. Favorite subject matter: 
Negroes. Favorite theme: racial consciousness and antagonism, 

In past years, Negroes have done all the buying of paintings 
(at one-third to one-half the price of comparable works in Man- 
hattan galleries). At the Easter afternoon opening this year, 
Negro gallerygoers outnumbered whites by about 3-to-1. But one 
prospective white purchaser nibbled. Copyright, Time, April 9, 1945 


>> WAR, airplanes, and rub- 
Inside iheria ber! These are the things that 


Condensed from Progress Guide have put the Negro republic of 


Liberia on the map. 
In 1942 the republic gave us 
the right to establish airports along the coast. In reciprocation 
we give them lease-lend aid and protection for the duration 
Monrovia, the capital, is a town of about 10,000. Its build- 
ings are old, many unpainted, but the capitol and White House, 
patterned after the old plantation house of the South, are impos- 
ing edifices. On Sunday the Monrovians attend Christian 
churches in attire that is little different than ours. No Monrovian 
would think of going to an affair of state without his cutaway 
and: plug hat. 
President Barclay is eager to modernize the country and build 
a system of roads. At the present time, in the entire country, 
there are only a few hundred miles of good highway, and over 
half of this was built by the Firestone Company, which leased a . 
million acres and set out rubber trees. The country has no rail- 
roads and very few horses, so travel is usually done on foot. 
Within recent years some progress has been made in subduing 
Liberia’s hostile tribes and bringing them under the rule of the 
republic. Even so there are places in the interior of which little, 
if anything, is known. Travel through this part of the country is 
very difficult. Outside of bananas and some other fruits, natural 
foods are scarce and one must carry his own rations or, like the 
natives, live on half-spoiled fish and drink water green with slime. 
Along the jungle trails there are ferocious animals, pythons 
and poisonous vipers. But there are also orchids, passion flowers, 
hibiscus and many unnamed blossoms. Gorgeous butterflies flit 
about, and one may see large elephants or pigmy hippopotamuses. 
Copyright, Progress Guide, May, 1945 


By Flora Hafer 


{| ‘New Negroes’ a far cry 
from bohemian Harlem of ’20’s 


Condensed from 


By Arna 


of 1924 may have been an 
unremarkable season. In 
Harlem it was like a fore- 

taste of paradise. A blue haze de- 
scended at night and with it strings 
of fairy lights on the broad avenues. 
From the window of a small room 
in an apartment on Fifth and 129th 
Street I looked over the rooftops of 
Negrodom and tried to believe my 
eyes. What a city! What a world! 
And what a year for a colored 
boy to be leaving home the first 
time! Twenty-one, sixteen months 
out of college, full of golden hopes 
and romantic dreams, I had come 
all the way from Los Angeles to 
find the job I wanted, to hear the 
music of my taste, to see serious 
plays and, God willing, to become 
a writer. The first danger I rec- 
ognized that fall, however, was that 
Harlem would be too wonderful 


G: SOME places the autumn 


ARNA BONTEMPS is the author of 
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written Drums at Dusk, Black Thunder 
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for words. Unless I was careful, 
I would be thrilled into silence. 

It did not take long to discover 
that I was just one of many young 
Negroes arriving in Harlem for the 
first time and with many of the 
same thoughts and __ intentions. 
Within a year or two we began to 
recognize ourselves as a “group” 
and to become a little self-conscious 
about our “significance.” When 
we were not too busy having fun, 
we were shown off and exhibited 
and presented in scores of places, to 
all kinds of people. And we heard 
their sighs of wonder, amazement, 
sometimes admiration when it was 
whispered or announced that here 
was one of the “New Negroes.” 

Nothing could have been sweeter 
to young people who only a few 
weeks or months earlier had been 
regarded as anything but remark- 
able in Topeka and Cleveland and 
Eatonville and Salt Lake City— 
young people who, more often than 
otherwise, had seemed a trifle 
whacky to the home folks. 

In Harlem we were seen in a 
beautiful light. We were heralds 
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of a dawning day. We were the 
first-born of the dark renaissance. 
We were not just struggling artists 
trying to find ourselves. 

No, there was something special 
about being young and a poet in 
Harlem in the middle ‘twenties. 
What was our secret? 

One of our advocates on Park 
Avenue made an interesting sug- 
gestion. Primitive man, she said, 
had contacts with the infinite which 
civilization has broken. Primitive 
man was sharper, more acute in his 
intuitions. Relying always on logic 
and reason, civilized man has lost 
the one thing most essential. In 
America the Indian and the Negro 
are nearer to the unspoiled primi- 
tive than are other people. The 
Indian's spirit is crushed. The Ne- 
gro—well, see for yourself! 

Up and down the streets of Har- 
lem untamed youngsters were doing 
a wild dance called the Charleston. 
They were flitting over the side- 
walks like mad while their com- 
panions, squatting nearby, beat out 
tom-tom rhythms on kitchenware. 
The unsuspecting stranger who 
paused to observe the performance 
was in danger of being surrounded, 
shoved into their circle and com- 
pelled to attempt a camel walk. 

At parties, in ballrooms and on 
neighborhood stages the older peo- 
ple proved that age, or lack of it, 
had nothing to do with this joy, this 
abandon, this—primitivism. They 
proved it, too, at house rent parties 
where they drank bathtub gin, ate 
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pig’s knuckles and danced with the 
lights off. 

The link with the jungle was 
obvious. In the little house-front 
churches there was swaying and 
moaning and shouting. Wasn’t that 
proof? On a voodoo island such be- 
havior would be called possession, 
Would it be any more real or com- 
plete than this? No, the American 
Negro, our friend insisted, was not 
quite civilized, fortunately. In his 
play and in his worship his wildness 
was still apparent. In his work and 
his art it had almost disappeared. 

The “New Negro” was to recap- 
ture this definite, though sometimes 
dim, quality in poetry, painting and 
song. By this means he must trans- 
mit it to all of America. Through 
us, no less, America would regain 
a certain value that civilization had 
destroyed. 

The idea intoxicated us. We 
went to work zealously, and some 
Americans saw the things we did. 
And the miracle of the whole no- 
tion was that it came so near taking 
root. Our group came within an 
inch of giving America, if not as 
much as our friend from Park Ave- 
nue had hoped, at least a certain 
new aesthetic value. 

The gusto and flavor of Zora 
Neal Hurston’s story telling, for ex- 
ample, long before the yarns wese 
published in Mules and Men and 
other books, became a local legend 
which might easily have spread fur- 
ther under slightly different condi- 
tions. A tiny shift in the center of 
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gravity could have made the books 
best sellers. 

And it is easy to see now how the 
startled surprise that greeted the 
poems of Countee Cullen and the 
wonderment that followed the dis- 
covery of Langston Hughes’s com- 
pletely effortless lyrics might have 
taken other directions and given the 
young poets an even wider vogue 
than they enjoyed at first. 

The same, or more, could have 
happened to the stylized figures in 
Aaron Douglas’ drawings. His 
book jackets and illustrations were 
followed by household decorations, 
furniture designs, public murals. 
These might have started a trend 
had they gone into other rooms, 
different hotel lobbies, more stra- 
tegically situated university libraries. 

Even so, the reception which the 
‘New Negroes” received was warm- 
ly gratifying. Most of the laurels 
were gathered by a small few of 
the group, but we were all cheered 
and encouraged and assured that 
eventually the honors would be dis- 
tributed. 

But the “New Negroes” were 
keen and sensitive. Of course, none 
went so far as to suggest that there 
might be something wrong with 
Harlem or that the romantic con- 
cept that our group had the link 
with the primitive, the key to joy 
and intuitive understanding, might 
be a little far-fetched, but now and 
then one of us would say a shock- 
ing thing, almost beyond under- 
standing. 


I remember, for example, that 
one of the young people said that 
he thought it fitting that a creative 
artist should die young. He him- 
self wanted all his work crowded in- 
to the next few years. He wouldn't 
care to live a day beyond the age 
of forty. 

Langston Hughes, less inclined 
toward self-analysis but sharper in 
his intuitions than most of the 
group, sometimes imagined that he 
would have his fill much sooner: 

Be kind to me, 
Oh, great dark city. ... 
I will not come 
To you again. 
Or: 
The calm, 
Cool face of the river 
Asked me for a kiss. 
But why—why this note in the mu- 
sic of the “New Negro?” 

Something was wrong. When 
the depression came and artists of 
every kind began to feel the pinch, 
the Harlem group was not excluded. 
“New Negroes” were. scattered 
from Boston to Florida, from Pleas- 
antville to Carmel-by-the-Sea, from 
Alabama to the pearly gates. A dec- 
ade passed. Twelve years, perhaps. 
Then some of us thought we could 
safely return to see what had hap- 
pened to the city that had filled us 
with song. 

The Harlem we found in 1942 
and 1943 was another place. One 
of the first things to shock us was 
the revelation that the people who 
still give the area its reputation, the 
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people by whom Harlem is favor- 
ably known, do not live there any 
more. Paul Robeson and Marian 
Anderson are less familiar figures in 
Harlem than are Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Mayor La Guardia. Richard Wright 
and Countee Cullen live within 
shooting distance, more or less, but 
they are safely removed from the 
sounds of the streets. It takes an 
hour’s journey for either of them to 
see the rooftops of Negrodom. E. 
Simms Campbell and W. C. Handy 
live on quiet hillsides, surrounded 
by trees and lawns. There is a hill 
in Harlem, a fine, proud one, to be 
sure, but it is not the same as theirs, 
and the trees and lawns are not in 
people’s yards. 

At least one reason for avoiding 
the Harlem night streets in 1942 
would have been the fear of mug- 
gers. Where poets went about sing- 
ing in the days of the new awaken- 
ing, now angry, frustrated boys 
prowled. Where “primitive” chil- 
dren had danced on the sidewalks, 
hungry, evil-eyed little criminals 
lurked in doorways. 

The rent party was a forgotten 
legend. Outlandish cults were meet- 
ing in some of the housefront 
churches where the moaning and 
shouting had formerly been spon- 
taneous and filled with joy. What, 
in God’s name, had happened? 

To me there seemed only one ex- 
planation. No matter what else one 
may see there, Harlem remains what 
it has always been in essence: a 
black ghetto and a slum, a clot in 
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the American bloodstream. And 
the fruit it was bearing was the 
fruit of the ghetto and the slum-- 
the fruit of compulsory group segre- 
gation based on race. The children 
born there in fhe beautiful years of 
the middle ‘twenties had grown up 
to be muggers and cultists. 

When Harlem rioted, somewhat 
later, a fuller answer emerged. It 
is now known that a Negro soldier 
was shot and wounded slightly 
when he attempted to take the part 
of a Harlem powlet in an altercation 
with a white policeman in the lob- 
by of a small hotel. The soldiet’s 
mother happened to be nearby. 
Word of mouth reports of the in- 
cident were brief, intense, untrue: 
a colored soldier had been shot and 
killed by a white policeman in the 
presence of the soldier's mother. 

At first it seemed that the mad 
rage which fotlowed this incident in 
Harlem was a protest and a reaction 
against the true reports of the kick- 
ing around, sometimes the killing, 
of colored soldiers in the South, It 
suggested to me a story I had once 
planned to write about a gang of 
tough, slum-hardened black kids in 
Chicago who, hearing about a 
lynching in Mississippi, went out 
and overturned the fruit cart of an 
Italian peddler and beat him up in 
a South Side alley. 

This early tendency to see the 
riot simply as an extension of the 
conflict in the South seemed good 
enough at first. To me it seemed 
to sweep away the claim that the 
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South has a special right to deal 
with the problem of race relations 
in America as it sees fit, irrespective 
of the interests of the nation as a 
whole; to maintain its caste mores, 
as it once seemed to hint that it 
would, in defiance, if necessary, of 
all the allied and axis armies. It 
confirmed a belief which, incident- 
ally, I still hold, namely, that the 
trouble with Harlem is Atlanta. The 
trouble with Los Angeles is Beau- 
mont. The trouble with Illinois is 
Mississippi. 

The only flaw in that first impres- 
sion, as it related to Harlem, is that 
Harlem did not riot against white 
people, Harlem rioted against Har- 
lem. 

True, it ravaged. the shops and 
businesses of owners who get their 
living in Harlem but do not live 
there. Likewise beyond dispute is 
the fact that the mob went for the 
symbols of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, but that was not its deepest 
impulse. Harlem was trying to com- 
mit suicide. It was trying to up- 


root and destroy its ghetto existence. 
Harlem was sick of muggers and 
cultists and zoot suits. Harlem was 
horrified and disgusted by the fruit 
of the beautiful years, and in a 
moment of confusion and frustra- 
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tion it rioted against itself and tried 
to wipe the slate. 

The young intellectuals who came 
to Harlem in the middle ‘twenties 
made a wonderful discovery. They 
found that it is fun to be a Negro 
under some conditions. Those who, 
like myself, had grown up in mixed 
or predominantly white communi- 
ties even found that some seggre- 
gation can be fun, when it’s com- 
pletely voluntary. 

But the “New Negroes’ have 
lived long enough to learn that it 
is never fun to be an alien. It is 
neither pleasant nor wholesome to 
be deprived of the freedom of 
movement or of friendship or of 
participation in the essential life of 
one’s country. 

Harlem must go. The American 
bloodstream cannot manage hard 
clots of such size and density. And 
all the other little Harlems must 
change. Otherwise America will 
be Balkanized into a nation of mu- 
tually incompatible minorities. For 
the ideas and plans and the vigil- 
ance and distrust necessary to hem 
Harlem in and to keep it there, will 
create Or maintain other Harlems, 
and all of them will not be black. 

On the question of democracy 
America must now put up or shut 


up. 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Dixie Tourist Bait. In Wilming- 
ton, Del., local stores sell picture 
post cards to tourists which show a 
Negro being lashed at the whip- 
ping post in Dover, Del. 

A Native Son Spurned. In Nat- 
chez, Miss., the local white news- 
paper refused an advertisement for 
Richard Wright’s new book, Black 
Boy, although the noted Negro 
author was born in Natchez. 


Double Death. In Hillsboro, 
N. C., a Negro resident had two 
funerals—one white, one colored. 
Since he had many white friends, 
they held a service with a white 
undertaker and white pallbearers. 
They then invited colored friends 
of the dead man to view the body 
but the Negroes declined. 

Stars And Bars. In New Or- 
leans, a Southern railroad is now 
using a prison car for Negro pas- 
sengers on the run to Atlanta. 

Memphis Blues. In Memphis, a 
new film with Rochester was 
banned because the Negro comedian 
had “an important role’ and the 
picture “presents too much social 
equality and racial mixture.” 

Food For Thought. In Wash- 
ington, a Negro World War II 
veteran, who got a job as a dining 
car waiter, refused to Jim Crow a 
Negro woman on a diner going to 
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Florida. He was fired by the At- 
lantic Coast line Railroad. 

Through The Wringer. At Free- 
man Field, Ind., the Seymour Laun- 
dry in the nearby town washes the 
clothes of German war prisoners 
but refuses to wash the clothes of 
Negro officers in a bomber squad- 
ron. One officer commented: ‘They 
won’t wash my dirty clothes, yet I 
am expected to risk my life every 
day training to wash their dirty 
linen all over the world.” 

Carolina, Here I Go. In McColl, 
S. C., a German refugee left town 
in disgust with the “white suprem- 
acy” caste system. “I left Germany 
to escape that sort of thing and I’m 
not going to live in it over here,” 
she said. 

How To Get A Promotion. In 
Italy, a white major assigned to the 
all-Negro 92nd Division sent a note 
to his commanding officer, saying he 
could not stand working with Ne- 
groes because he hated them. He 
requested a transfer. He got the 
transfer . . . plus a promotion. 

Legitimate Illegitimacy. In Eng- 
land, a Negro soldier requested 
Army permission to marry a white 
British girl who was to give birth 
to his baby. The Army refused per- 
mission, claiming interracial mar- 
riage was against official policy. 


{| New York anti-bias law may tell whether 
Americans can live together and like it 


Democracy? 


Condensed from Scholastic 


gether and like it? 
Since Pearl Harbor, our 
people have been asking 
themselves this question more and 
more frequently. The war has 
brought into the open the whole 
problem of racial and religious mi- 
norities, not only in Europe but in 
the United States as well. As Ger- 
man cities are crumbling before the 
blows of the Allies so, too, are Nazi 
racial theories, 

Here at home, the good sense and 
high intentions of the American 
people are being tested. Our own 
minorities, especially the nation’s 
13,000,000 Negroes are striving 
toward full citizenship more urgent- 
ly than ever before. They are de- 
manding an end to discrimination, 
and are seeking an equal opportu- 
nity to share in the good things of 


AMERICANS live to- 


American life. Can this be achieved ~ 


in friendship and good will? Can 
old prejudices be set aside? Can 
Americans, black and white, Jew 
and Gentile, learn to live together 
and like it? 

Some of the answers, both yeas 
and nays, are provided by the na- 


tion’s wartime experiences. Man- 
power needs of our war industries 
have caused large scale shifts in our 
population. White and Negro 
Americans have flocked to crowded 
war centers, where they work and 
live in close proximity. In some 
cases, this has been no problem at 
all. 

Marin City, California, is one ex- 
ample. This community of 6000 
people is really one big housing 
project, with nearly everyone em- 
ployed in a nearby shipyard. Before 
houses could be built and families 
moved in, dormitories were used to 
accommodate men. 

One night, a group of Negro 
men arrived and were given places 
in the dormitory because there was 
no other place available. As Milen 
C. Dempster, chief of Housing Proj- 
ect Service, puts it, “Where could 
we put these colored men? We had 
no other buildings ready. These 
men are Americans. They are need- 
ed just like everyone else here—to 
build ships.” 

Marin City has kept this no-seg- 
regation policy. It works. Preju- 
dices have lost ground as white 
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workers discovered that Negroes 
can be good neighbors, as Gentiles 
discovered that Jews are not very 
different from anybody else, as na- 
tive-born Americans discovered that 
foreign-born workers are just as 
eager as they to be good citizens. 

Unfortunately, not all war com- 
_ munities are like Marin City. In 

many crowded centers, competition 
for jobs, housing and recreational 
facilities has inflamed old hostilities 
and prejudices. In Detroit, the race 
riots of June, 1943, were the worst 
since World War I. In Philadelphia 
last year, war production was crip- 
pled for more than a week, when 
transportation workers went out on 
strike in protest against the up-grad- 
ing to motormen of several Negro 
employees. 

Many communities fear that these 
racial tensions will be carried over 
into the postwar period, when they 
may flare into widespread conflict. 
They are wondering what will hap- 
pen to Negro war workers, when 
war plants close. After World War 
I, thousands of Negroes were forced 
out of jobs to make room for re- 
turning veterans and unemployed 
whites. Serious race riots resulted. 

New York is the first of the states 
to take steps to prevent this. In the 
Executive Mansion in Albany on 
March 13, history was made when 


New York’s Governor Thomas E.- 


Dewey signed into law the Quinn- 
Ives Anti-Discrimination bill, which 
bolsters the proposition that minor- 
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ity people in the state have the 
same right as anybody else to a 
job. 

The law prohibits employers and 
employment agencies from discrim- 
inating against job-seekers because 
of race, color, religious creed, or an- 
cestry. It denies unions the right 
to refuse membership on_ these 
grounds. This is how the law will 
work: 

A five-member commission will 
be set up. On receipt of a complaint, 
an investigation will be made by 
one of the members. If he finds 
that discrimination has occurred, he 
will seek, by private mediation, to 
eliminate it. If he fails, a hearing 
will be heard before three members 
of the commission. After evidence 
has been heard, this body will eith- 
er dismiss the complaint, or order 
discrimination stopped. 

Refusal to obey orders is punish- 
able by imprisonment or fine. The 
commission is also authorized to 
undertake educational measures de- 
signed to improve race relations, 

This law is of more than local 
importance. Many other states are 
considering similar measures at this 
time. And in the nation’s capitol, 
Congress has before it a bill to set 
up a permanent Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. This 
is designed to replace the tempo- 
rary committee set up by Executive 
Order in June, 1941, to eliminate 
discrimination in war industries, 
The debate on the Quinn-Ives 
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Law has therefore aroused nation- 
wide interest. Can prejudice be out- 
lawed by legislation? This question 
was heard again and again in the 
New York State Legislature. 

Many opponents of the bill based 
their opposition on the belief that 
this cannot be done. Although they 
deplore race hatred, these opponents 
feel that this is a state of mind that 
can be changed only by a long edu- 
cational process. They believe that 
punishing those who discriminate 
because they are prejudiced, would 
only increase that prejudice. 

Proponents of the law answer 
that it is not designed to be an anti- 
prejudice measure. Discrimination 
is quite another thing, they contend. 
It is not a state of mind, but a deed. 
When practiced, it violates the prin- 
ciples of existing law. According 
to Irving M. Ives, Republican As- 
semblyman who sponsored the bill, 
“this law creates no new right. It 
merely recognizes a fundamental 
right already existing under the 
natural law and the Constitution of 
the State.” 

Many employers and industrial 
associations also opposed the law, 
on the grounds that it would divide 
employees, encourage spite suits by 
aggrieved workers, and limit the ex- 
ercise of free choice in the hiring 
of help. One employer pointed out 
that while he has no objection to 
the hiring of qualified Negro help, 
his employees object to working 
with Negroes, and would quit if 
he hired any. 
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The section of the law that ap- 
plies to unions is of special signifi- 
cance in this regard. Observers 
have long felt that the greatest hope 
for a better future for the Negro 
would be in broadening the attitude 
of labor unions. On the whole, the 
CIO unions are against discrimina- 
tion, and in New York these unions 
strongly backed the Quinn-Ives 
Law. The AFL, too, has gone on 
record against discrimination, but 
many of its locals have refused to 
accept this policy. The Railroad 
Brotherhoods—independent unions 
of skilled railroad workers such as 
engineers, conductors—long have 
refused to accept Negroes into 
membership. 

The New York Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Law seeks to curb such union 
practices. The U. S. Supreme Court, 
ruling on two separate cases recent- 
ly, also has declared that unions - 
holding a contract with an employer 
may not refuse membership to Ne- 
groes. 

One of these cases involved the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers, which signed a 
contract with a railroad providing 
that only white firemen could be 
promoted to engineers. Before the 
Supreme Court handed down its de- 
cision, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center conducted a survey to 
find out whether the American peo- 
ple thought a qualified Negro 
should be employed as an engineer. 
The survey showed that 72 per cent 
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of the American people thought 
that he should. 

There is no doubt that all of 
these developments indicate a hope- 
ful trend toward better race rela- 
tions in the United States. Their 
traditional sense of fair play has led 
many Americans to risk their lives 
in an effort to protect Negroes from 
persecution. In the Detroit riots, a 
white passenger on a street car 
spoke to the mob and dissuaded it 


women on another street car shel- 
tered a Negro passenger from 
rioters. 

There is evidence that many peo- 
ple are beginning to realize the 
truth of a remark once made by the 
famous Negro educator, Booker T. 
Washington. He said that the 
white man must sit on the Negro 
to keep him in the gutter—and 
while he is sitting on him, the white 
man does not get very far out of the 


from searching a car. Two white gutter himself. 


STRANGE INDEED are the ways of coincidence. George 
Reid, a Negro in coastal Georgia, knew that only too well. 

Back in 1909, George, then a young man, was cutting 
wood. He raised his axe high to swing at a knotty chunk 
of pitch-pine. 

Next door, little Isaac Mungin was throwing oyster shells. 
One shell curved around the Mungin barn and blinded 
George Reid in the left eye. 

George got along very well with one eye for twenty-six 
years. One night in 1936 he was sitting in a car with a 
friend in front of his house. A shot rang out in the night 
air. George clapped his hand over his right eye. A vivid 
recollection seized him. He knew that his right eye was 

ne. 

Two blocks from where George sat, a man came out of 
his shop with a gun in his hand. His shop had been robbed 
two weeks before and he was under the impression that he 
had seen a man trying to pry open a window. He missed 
the burglar and the bullet went wild and ripped out George 

Reid’s only eye. 

The man who fired the shot was Isaac Mungin, who as 
a child had thrown the oyster shell. 

: Dune Mittag, Facts 
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Most HUMILIATING 
CROW EXPERIENCE 


By G. James Fleming 


‘“ TOP TALKING so damn 
S proper; talk like a nigger 
should.” 

“Tl never forget that dictum, 
uttered by a solid-looking, pillar-of- 
the - community, picture-of-health 
white man, as he stood threaten- 
ingly after the Southern Railroad 
train had pulled out of the Atlanta 
depot. 

I was hanging my coat up in 
a lower. Suddenly a male voice 
asked : 

“You going to sleep there, boy?” 

“Yes,” I answered, politely but 
rather unconcernedly. 

It was the white, solid-looking 
citizen who had asked the question. 
He was getting ready to occupy an 
upper. After I replied he left and 
went to the washroom where I 
heard him speaking to other pas- 
sengers. 

In a few minutes he returned 
and faced me, as I sat on my berth; 
saying: 

“You can’t sleep in here, we've 


G. JAMES FLEMING is regional di- 
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decided that. 
Mason and Dixon line and no nig- 
gers ride in sleepers down here.” 
“Suppose we wait and see the 
conductor,” I countered, playing 
for time. 
“I don’t care who you see; we 


This is below the 


aren't foolin’. If you stay, we're 
going to kick you out. Where you 
from, anyway?” 

“Washington,” I said. 

At this point the white ringleader 
stepped over to the Pullman porter 
and inquired where “that nigger 
got that berth.” The porter said 
he did not know and continued 
walking away, down the aisle. But 
the white man pushed him against 
a berth and drubbed him with his 
elbow, shouting: 

“No nigger walks away while 
talking to me.” 

This episode led me to expect 
anything. The ringleader returned 
to the washroom and, with another 
white man, more advanced in age, 
returned to me in a few minutes. 

“We are giving you one hour to 
get off here,” they both said. 

“IT am waiting for the conductor,” 
I answered back. 

“We don’t care whom you're 
waiting for, if you don’t get off, 
we're going to kick you off... 
throw you off.” 

“I have no place to go; this is 
the only reservation I have and I 
must be in Washington in the 
morning.” 

“Stop talking so proper; talk like 
a nigger should!” 
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The second white man then 
added: “I am not goin’ to let him 
hurt you but when we come back 
in an hour, don’t let us find you 
here, or we're goin’t to throw you 
off; we don’t have this down here, 
this is the South. . . . Now be 
good and get out of here.” 

Both white men withdrew just as 
the Pullman conductor and the 
“flagman” came to check the tick- 
ets. I told them what had hap- 
pened. Neither would speak to 
the ringleader, although he was 
looking on. The Pullman con- 
ductor cavalierly advised that I go 
to bed “and if anyone tries to bother 
you, just call for us, ring the bell.” 

“A dead man can’t ring a bell,” 
I thought and trailed the conductor 
as he walked from one end of the 
car to the other. 

The one-hour deadline had come 
and gone as the Pullman conductor 
left. By now I had decided on 
three things; (1) that I would oc- 
cupy my lower berth, come what 
may, (2) that I would try and lay 
the basis for legal action, and (3) 
that if I were thrown off the train 
some one of my assailants were 


going with me, somehow. 

I sat up with every article of 
clothing on, except my hat. I did 
not close my eyes the entire night, 

The train rolled on... . No 
one molested me, although once I 
saw three pairs of feet huddled 
closely in front of my berth. When 
morning came, I went to the wash- © 
room, as usual, and then to the 
diner for breakfast. I received the 
glances that Negroes who travel 
Pullman are now accustomed to, but 
otherwise, the air was clear. 

Later on, I learned from the por- 
ter that the ringleader had left 
around 4 a.m., at Charlotte, N. C. 
He related also that the Southern 
Railroad conductor had given the 
solid-looking citizen and his gang 
“hell’’; said he would throw them ° 
off the train or have them arrested 
if they molested me, and had or- 
dered them to their berths. 

I did occupy that berth but this 
first trip to Atlanta and back will 
always be vivid in my memory and 
I shall always be able to hear that 
snarling explosion: 

“Stop talking so damn proper; 
talk like a nigger should!” 


N THE opening day of the 
O current 79th Congress, Rep- 
resentative John Rankin 
of Mississippi railroaded 
through the House a resolution con- 
verting the Dies Committee on Un- 
American Activities into a perma- 
nent body. Rankin’s action had a 
touch of grim humor. It would be 
hard to find a person less justified 
in talking about Un-American activ- 
ities than the scrawny, sharp-faced, 
sixty-two-year old congressman from 
Mississippi. 

“As far as democracy is con- 
cerned, Rankin is a degenerate,” 
Representative Clayton A. Powell 
recently declared in the People’s 
Voice. “He is the leader of Ameri- 
can fascism. His presence in the 
House of Representatives is the mosi 
serious obstacle to America’s part in 
winning a People’s War or establish- 
ing a People’s Peace.” 

Not everyone feels that way about 
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{| Mississippi's Ranxin wins applause 
from fascists, foreign and native 


Dangerous 


Condensed from Reader’s Scope 


By Albert E. Kahn 


Representative Rankin. For exam- 
ple, the official Nazi propaganda 
bulletin Welt-Dienst (World-Serv- 
ice), published in Erfurt, Germany, 
regards Rankin as an “outstanding 
American.” 

It is natural that Nazi propagan- 
dists should have a high regard for 
Rankin. He spreads so many of 
their doctrines. 

According to Dr. Goebbels, “‘in- 
ternational Jewish bankers” are 
responsible for the present war. 
According to Rankin: “The inter- 
national financiers, largely interna- 
tional Jews . . . own or control the 
gold supply of the world. . . . They 
are now crucifying civilization on 
a cross of gold. . . . The world is 
now reaping what they sowed—a 
whirlwind of destruction.” 

The Nazis claim that colored peo- 
ples (with the expedient exception 
of the Japanese) are inferior hu- 
man beings. Rankin says: “ 
we wrested the south from the rule 
of the Negroes, the scalawags and 
the carpetbaggers. ... The Ne- 
groes know their place and we know 
ours. The good Negroes of the 
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South know they will be protected 
if any trouble arises, and the bad 
ones know they will be looked 
after.” 

When a group of prominent 
American doctors publicly urged 
that there be no discrimination 
against the use of Negro blood in 
transfusions, Rankin described their 
action as part of a conspiracy “‘to 
mongrelize this nation.” 

A one-time prosecuting attorney 
in the small backwoods town of 
Tupelo, Mississippi, Rankin has 
been a member of the House of 
Representatives since 1920. (Ran- 
kin is consistently elected to Con- 
- gress by about 4 per cent of the 
electorate of his Congressional Dis- 
trict. Negroes in this District are 
deprived of the right to vote. Wide- 
spread illiteracy, extreme poverty 
and the poll tax are the chief factors 
keeping Rankin in office. ) 

Coming from a family of former 
slave owners, Rankin soon made it 
clear in Congress that he would 
have preferred it if the slaves had 
not been emancipated. He filled 
page after page of the Congressional 
Record with vitriolic slanders against 
the Negro people. 

Granting the Negroes their con- 
stitutional rights,-said Rankin, meant 
“endangering the lives of white 
women .. . and the sacred institu- 
tions of America.” 

He recommended that all black 
Americans be segregated in a Negro 
ghetto in Arizona or New Mexico. 


His anti-Negro and anti-Semitic 
speeches were widely distributed by 
Nazi agents and native fifth column- 
ists in the United States. 

In March 1943, after the Depart- 
ment of Justice had indicted a group 
of native fifth column propagandists 
on charges of plotting to undermine 
the morale of the United States 
armed forces, Rankin publicly stated 
that this Federal agency had become 
a “Gestapo” seeking to persecute 
“White Gentiles.” As usual Ran- 
kin’s words were extensively quoted 
in the fifth column press. 

On April 6, 1944, a delegation 
from the United Automobile Work- 
ers, the largest American trade 
union, paid a visit to Rankin’s office 
in Washington. The delegation was | 
composed of veterans of World War 
I and World War II. They deliv- 
ered to Rankin’s office a medal in 
the form of a swastika “as a token 
of contempt for his leadership in 
depriving U. S. servicemen of the 
right to vote in 1944,” 

One of the veterans of the UAW 
delegation, a former Navy gunner’s 
mate who had been wounded in the 
South Pacific and had won a Presi- 
dential citation, declared: ‘‘The 
things we go through in war have 
to be taken. But we don’t have to 
take Rankin, who stabbed the serv- 
ice men in the back while they were 
out fighting.” 

There is nothing to add to that 
statement. - 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Richard Wright 


Rarely has a man opened his heart and soul to readers as frankly 
and fearlessly as Richard Wright in his blockbuster autobiography 
that scorches with the white heat of bitterness and anger America’s 
race relations. This best seller and Book-Of-The Month Club selec- 
tion has been widely hailed as one of the most moving books of 
our time. 
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{| A searing story 
of a Negro’s childhood 


Black Bay 


By Richard Wright 


ITH ALMOST seventeen 
W/ years of baffled living be- 
hind me, I faced the 

world in 1925. 

My life now depended upon my 
finding work, and I was so anxious 
that I accepted the first offer, a job 
as a porter in a clothing store sell- 
ing cheap goods to Negroes on 
credit. 

The shop was always crowded 
with black men and women pawing 
over cheap suits and dresses. And 
they paid whatever price the white 
man asked. The boss, his son, and 
the clerk treated the Negroes with 
open contempt, pushing, kicking, or 
slapping them. 

No matter how often I witnessed 
it, I could not get used to it. How 
can they accept it? I asked myself. 
I kept on edge, trying to stifle my 
feelings and never quite succeed- 
ing, a prey to guilt and fear because 
I felt that the boss suspected that 
I resented what I saw. 

One morning, while I was polish- 
ing brass out front, the boss and 
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his son drove up in their car. A 
frightened black woman sat be- 
tween them. They got out and half 
dragged and half kicked the woman 
into the store. 

White people passed and looked 
on without expression. A white 
policeman watched from the corner, 
twirling his night stick; but he 
made no move. I watched out of 
the corner of my eyes, but I never 
slackened the strokes of my chamois 
upon the brass. 

After a moment or two I heard 
shrill screams coming from the rear 
room of the store; later the woman 
stumbled out, bleeding, crying, 
holding her stomach, her clothing 
torn. When she reached the side- 
walk, the policeman met her, 
gtabbed her, accused her of being 
drunk, called a patrol wagon and 
carted her away. 

When I went to the rear of the 
store, the boss and his son were 
washing their hands at the sink. 
They looked at me and laughed un- 
easily. The floor was bloody, 
strewn with wisps of hair and cloth- 
ing. My face must have reflected 
my shock, for the boss slapped me 
reassuringly on the back. 

“Boy, that’s what we do to 


niggers. when they don’t pay their 
bills,” he said. 

His son looked at me and grinned. 

“Here, hava cigarette,” he said. 

Not knowing what to do, I took 
it. He lit his and held the match 
forme. This was a gesture of kind- 
ness, indicating that, even if they 
had beaten the black woman, they 
would not beat me if I knew enough 
to keep my mouth shut. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

After they had gone, I sat on the 
edge of a packing box and stared at 
the bloody floor until the cigarette 
went out. 

The store owned a bicycle which 
lused in delivering purchases. One 
day, while returning from the sub- 
urbs, my bicycle tire was punctured. 
I walked along the hot, dusty road, 
sweating and leading the bicycle by 
the handle bars. 

A car slowed at my side. 

“What's the matter there, boy?” 
a white man called. 

I told him that my bicycle was 
broken and that I was walking back 
to town. 

“That's too bad,” he said. “Hop 
on the running board.” 

He stopped the car. I clutched 
hard at my bicycle with one hand 
and clung to the side of the car 
with the other. 

“All set?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The car started. It was full of 
young white men. They were drink- 
ing. I watched the flask pass from 
mouth to mouth. 
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“Wanna drink, boy?” one asked. 

I laughed, the wind whipping my 
face. 

“Oh, no!” I said. 

The words were barely out of my 
mouth before I felt something hard 
and cold smash me between the 
eyes. It was an empty whisky bot- 
tle. I saw stars, and fell backwards 
from the speeding car into the dust 
of the road, my feet becoming en- 
tangled in the steel spokes of the 
bicycle. The car stopped and the 
white men piled out and stood over 
me. 

“Nigger, ain’t you learned no 
better sense’n that yet?” asked the 
man who hit me. ‘‘Ain’t you learned 
to say sit to a white man yet?” 

Dazed, I pulled to my feet. My 
elbows and legs were bleeding. Fists 
doubled, the white man advanced, 
kicking the bicycle out of the way. 

“Aw, leave the bastard alone. 
He’s got enough,” said one. 

They stood looking at me. I 
rubbed my shins, trying to stop the 
flow of blood. No doubt they felt 
a sort of contemptuous pity, for one 
asked: 

“You wanna ride to town now, 
nigger? You reckon you know 
enough to ride now?” 

“I wanna walk,” I said simply. 

Maybe I sounded funny. They 
laughed. 

“Well, walk, you black sonofa- 
bitch!” 


Before they got back into their 
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car, they comforted me with: 

“Nigger, you sure ought to be 
glad it was us you talked to that 
way. You're a lucky bastard, cause 
if you'd said that to some other 
white man, you might've been a 
dead nigger now.” 

I was learning rapidly how to 
watch white people, to observe their 
every move, every fleeting expres- 
sion, how to interpret what was said 
and what was left unsaid. 

Each day in the store I watched 
the brutality with growing hate, yet 
trying to keep my feelings from reg- 
istering in my face. When the boss 
looked at me I would avoid his eyes. 
Finally the boss’s son cornered me 
one morning. 

“Say, nigger, look here,” 
gan. 

“Yes, sit.” 

“What's on your mind?” 

“Nothing, sir,” I said, trying to 
look amazed, trying to fool him. 

“Why don’t you laugh and talk 
like the other niggers?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, there’s nothing much 
to say or smile about,” I said smil- 
ing. 

His face was hard, baffled; I 
knew that I had not convinced him. 
He whirled from me and went to 
the front of the store; he came back 
a moment later, his face red. He 
tossed a few green bills at me. 

“I don’t like your looks, nigger. 
Now, get!’ he snapped. 

I picked up the money and did 
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not count it. I grabbed my hat and 


left. 
HELD a series of petty jobs 
Y for short periods, quitting 
some to work elsewhere, be- 
ing driven off others because 
of my attitude, my speech, the look 
in my eyes. 

One jobless morning I went to 
my old classmate, Griggs, who 
worked for a Capitol Street jeweler. 
He was washing the windows of the 
store when I came upon him. 

“Do you know where I can find a 
job?” I asked. 

He looked at me with scorn. 

“Yes, I know where you can find 
a job,” he said, laughing. 

“Where?” 

“But I wonder if you can hold 
it,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 
“Where's the job?” 

“Take your time,” he said. “You 
know, Dick, I know you. You've 
been trying to hold a job all sum- 
mer, and you can’t. Why? Because 
you're impatient. That's your big 
fault.” 

I said nothing, because he was 
repeating what I had already heard 
him say. He lit a cigarette and blew 
out smoke leisurely. 

“Well,” I said, egging him on to 
speak. 

“I wish to hell I could talk to 
you,” he said, 

“TI think I know what you want to 
tell me,” I said. 


I asked. 
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He clapped me on the shoulder; 
his face was full of fear, hate, con- 
cern for me. 

“Do you want to get killed?’ he 
asked me. 

“Hell, no!” 

“Then, for God’s sake, learn how 
to live in the South!” 

“What do you mean?” I de- 
manded. ‘Let white people tell me 
that. Why should you?” 

“See?” “he said triumphantly, 
pointing his finger at me. ‘There 
itis now! It’s in your face. You 
won’t let people tell you things. 
You rush too much. I'm trying to 
help you and you won't let me.’’ He 
paused and looked about; the streets 
were filled with white people. He 
spoke to me in a low, full tone. 
“Dick, look, you're black, black, 
black, see? Can’t you understand 
that?” 

“Sure, I understand it,” I said. 

“You don’t act a damn bit like 
it,” he spat. 

He then reeled off an account of 
my actions on every job I had held 
that summer. 

“How did you know that?” I 
asked. 

“White people make it their busi- 
ness to watch niggers,” he ex- 
plained. ‘And they pass the word 
around. Now, my boss is a Yankee 
and tells me things. You're marked 
already.” 

Could I believe him? Was it true? 
How could I ever learn this strange 
world of white people? 
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“Then tell me how must I act?” 
I asked humbly. “I just want to 
make enough money to leave.” 

“Wait and I'll tell you,” he said. 

At that moment a woman and 
two men stepped from the jewelry 
store, I moved to one side to let 
them pass, my mind intent upon 
Griggs’ words. Suddenly Griggs 
reached for my arm and jerked me 
violently, sending me stumbling 
three or four feet across the pave- 
ment. I whirled. 

“What's the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

Griggs 
laughed. 

“T'm teaching you how to get out 
of white people’s way,” he said. 

I looked at the people who had 
come out of the store; yes, they were 
white, but I had not noticed it. 

“Do you see what I mean?’ he 
asked. ““White people want you out 
of their way.” He pronounced the 
words slowly so that they would 
sink into my mind. 

“I know what you mean,” I 
breathed. 

“Dick, I’m treating you like a 
brother,” he said. ‘You act around 
white people as if you didn’t know 
that they were white. And they see 

“Oh, Christ, I can’t be a slave,” 
I said hopelessly. 

“But you've got to eat,” he said. 

“Yes, I got to eat.” 

“Then start acting like it,” he 
hammered at me, pounding his fist 


glared at me, then 
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in his palm. ‘When you're in front 
of white people, think before you 
act, think before you speak. Your 
way of doing things is all right 
among our people, but not for white 
people. They won't stand for it.” 

I stared bleakly into the morning 
sun. I was nearing my seventeenth 
birthday and I was wondering if I 
would ever be free of this plague. 
What Griggs was saying was true, 
but it was simply utterly impossible 
for me to calculate, to scheme, to 
act, to plot all the time. I would 
remember to dissemble for short 
periods, then I would forget and act 
straight and human again, not with 
the desire to harm anybody, but 
merely forgetting the artificial status 
of race and class. It was the same 
with whites as with blacks; it was 
my way with everybody. I sighed, 
looking at the glittering diamonds 
in the store window, the rings and 
the neat rows of golden watches. 

“I guess you're right,” I said at 
last. “I've got to watch myself, 
break myself. . . .” 

“No,” he said quickly, feeling 
guilty now. Someone—a white man 
—went into the store and we paused 
in our talk. “You know, Dick, you 
may think I’m an Uncle Tom, but 
I'm not. I hate these white people, 
hate ’em with all my heart. But I 
can’t show it; if I did, they'd kill 
me.” 

He grew sober. ‘‘There’s an op- 
tical company upstairs and the boss 
is a Yankee from Illinois. Now, he 
wants a boy to work all day in sum- 


mer, mornings and evenings in ‘win- 
ter. He wants to break a colored 
boy into the optical trade. You 
know algebra and you're just cut out 
for the work. I'll tell Mr. Crane 
about you and I'll get in touch with 
you.” 

“Do you suppose I could see him 
now?” I asked. 

‘For God’s sake, take your time!” 
he thundered at me. 

“Maybe that’s what’s wrong with 
Negroes,” I said. “They take too 
much time.” 

I laughed, but he was disturbed. 
I thanked him and left. For a week 
I did not hear from him and I gave 
up hope. Then one afternoon 
Griggs came to my house. 

“It locks like you've got a job,” 
he said. “You're going to have a 
chance to learn a trade. But remem- 
ber to keep your head. Remember 
you're black. You start tomorrow.” 

“What will I get?” 

“Five dollars a week to start 
with; they'll raise you if they like 
you,” he explained. 

“You'll be working for a Yankee 
and you ought to get along,” he 
said. 


HE NEXT MORNING |! 

j was outside the office of the 
optical company long be- 

fore it opened. I was re- 
minding myself that I must be po- 
lite, must think before I spoke, must 
think before I acted, must say “‘yes 
sir, no sir,”’ that I must so conduct 
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mysélf that white people would not 
think that I thought I was as good 
as they. Suddenly a white man came 
up to me. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
me. 

“I’m reporting for a job, sir,” I 
said. 

“O.K. Come on.” 


I followed him up a flight of 


steps and he unlocked the door of 
the office. I was a little tense, but 
the young white man’s manner put 
me at ease and I sat and held my 
hat in my hand. A white girl came 
and began punching the typewriter. 
Soon another white man, thin and 
gray, entered and went into the rear 
room. Finally, a tall, red-faced 
white man arrived, shot me a quick 
glance and sat at his desk. His brisk 
manner branded him a Yankee. 

“You're the new boy, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I even pitched my voice to a low 
plane, trying to rob it of any sug- 
gestion or overtone of aggressive- 
ness. 

Half an hour later Mr. Crane 
called me to his desk and questioned 
me closely about my _ schooling, 
about how much mathematics I had 
had. He seemed pleased when I 
told him that I had had two years 
of algebra. 

“How would you like to learn 
this trade?’’ he asked. 

“I'd like it fine, sir. 
nothing better,’’ I said. 

He told me that he wanted to 
train a Negro boy in the optical 


I'd like 


grinding lenses on the machines. 
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trade, he wanted to help him, guide 
him. I tried to answer in a way 
that would let him know that I 
would try to be worthy of what he 
was doing. He took me to the 
stenographer and said: 

“This is Richard. He’s going to 
be with us.” 

He then led me into the rear 
room of the office, which turned out 
to be a tiny factory filled with many 
strange machines smeared with red 
dust. 

“Reynolds,” he said to a young 
white man, “‘this is Richard.” 

“What you saying there, boy!” 
Reynolds grinned and boomed at 
me. 

Mr. Crane took me to the older 
man. 

“Pease, this is Richard, who'll 
work with us.” 

Pease looked at me and nodded. 
Mr. Crane then held forth to the 
two white men about my duties; he 
told them to break me in gradually 
to the workings of the shop, to in- 
struct me in the mechanics of grind- 
ing and polishing lenses. They 
nodded their assent. 

“Now, boy, let’s see how clean 
you can get this place,” Mr. Crane 
said. 

“Yes, 

I swept, mopped, dusted, and 
soon had the office and the shop 
clean. In the afternoons, when I 
had caught up with my work, I ran 
errands. In an idle moment I would 
stand and watch the two white men 
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They said nothing to me and I said 
nothing to them. The first day 
passed, the second, the third, a week 
passed and I received my five dol- 
lars. A month passed. But I was 
not learning anything and nobody 
had volunteered to help me. One 
afternoon I walked up to Reynolds 
and asked him to tell me about the 
work. 

“What are you trying to do, get 
smart, nigger?” he asked me. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

I was baffled. Perhaps he just did 
not want to help me. I went to 
Pease, reminding him that the boss 
had said that I was to be given a 
chance to learn the trade. 

“Nigger, you think you're white, 
don’t you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You're acting mighty like it,” he 
said. 

“I was only doing what the boss 
told me to do,” I said. 

Pease shook his fist in my face. 

“This is a white man’s work 
around here,” he said. 

From then on they changed to- 
ward me; they said good morning, 
no more. When I was just a bit 
slow in performing some duty, I 
was called a lazy black sonofabitch. 
I kept silent, striving to offer no ex- 
cuse for worsening of relations. But 
one day Reynolds called me to his 
machine. 

“Nigger, you think you'll ever 
amount to anything?” he asked in a 
slow, sadistic voice. 

“I don’t know, sir,’ I answered, 
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turning my head away. 

“What do niggers think about?” 
he asked. 

“I don’t know, sir,’ I said, my 
head still averted. 

“If I was a nigger, I'd kill my- 
self,”” he said. 

I said nothing. I was angry. 

“You know why?” he asked. 

I still said nothing. 

“But I reckon niggers don’t mind 
being niggers,” he said suddenly 
and laughed. 

I ignored him. Mr. Pease was 
watching me closely; then I saw 
them exchange glances. 

“Come here, boy,” Pease said. 

I walked to his bench. 

“You didn’t like what Reynolds 
just said, did you?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right,’’ I said smil- 
ing. 
“You didn’t like it. I could see 
it on your face,” he said. 

I stared at him and backed away. 

“Did you ever get into any trou- 
ble?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“What would you do if you got 
into trouble?” 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

“Well, watch yourself and don't 
get into trouble,” he warned. 
J thought of what Pease or 

Reynolds would do to me if 
they learned that I had “‘snitched” 
stopped me. I worked through the 


WANTED to report these 
clashes to Mr. Crane, but the 
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days and tried to hide my resent- 
ment under a nervous, cryptic smile. 

The climax came at noon one 
summer day. Pease called me to his 
workbench; to get to him I had to 
go between two narrow benches and 
stand with my back against a wall. 

“Richard, I want to ask you some- 
thing,”’ Pease began pleasantly, not 
looking up from his work. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Reynolds came over and stood 
blocking the narrow passage be- 
tween the benches; he folded his 
arms and stared at me solemnly. I 
looked from one to the other, sens- 
ing trouble. Pease looked up and 
spoke slowly, so there would be no 
possibility of my not understanding. 

“Richard, Reynolds here tells me 
that you called me Pease,” he said. 

I stiffened. A void opened up in 
me. I knew that this was the show- 
down. 

He meant that I had failed to call 
him Mr. Pease. I looked at Reyn- 
olds; he was gripping a steel bar in 
his hand. I opened my mouth to 
speak, to protest, to assure Pease 
that I had never called him simply 
Pease, and that I had never had any 
intention of doing so, when Reyn- 
olds grabbed me by the collar, ram- 
ming my head against a wall. 

“Now, be careful, nigger,” 
snarled Reynolds, baring his teeth. 


“IT heard you call ’im Pease. And if 


you say you didn’t you’re calling me 
a liar, see?”’ He waved the steel 
bar threateningly. 

If I had said: No, sir, Mr. Pease, 
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I never called you Pease, I would by 
inference have been calling Reyn- 
olds a liar; and if I had said: Yes, 
sir; Mr. Pease, I called you Pease, I . 
would have been pleading guilty to 
the worst insult that a Negro can 
offer to a southern white man. I 
stood trying to think of a neutral 
course that would resolve this quick- 
ly risen nightmare, but my tongue 
would not move. 

“Richard, I asked you a ques- 
tion!” Pease said. Anger was creep- 
ing into his voice, 

“I don’t remember calling you 
Pease, Mr. Pease,” I said cautiously. 
“And if I did, I sure didn’t mean. 


“You black sonofabitch! You 
called me Pease, then!” he spat ris- 
ing and slapping me till I bent side- 
ways over a bench. 

Reynolds was up on top of me 
demanding: 

“Didn’t you call him Pease? If 
you say you didn’t, I'll rip your gut 
string loose with this bar, you black 
granny dodger! You can’t call a 
white man a liar and get away with 
it!” 

I wilted, I begged them not to hit 
me. I knew what they wanted. 
They wanted me to leave the job. 

leave,” I promised. “‘T'll 
leave right now!” 

They gave me a minute to get out 
of the factory, and warned me not 
to show up again or tell the boss. 
Reynolds loosened his hand on my 
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collar and I ducked out of the room. 
{ did not see Mr. Crane or the ste- 
nogtapher in the office. Pease and 
Reynolds had so timed it that Mr. 
Crane and the stenographer would 
be out when they turned on the ter- 
ror. I went to the street and waited 
for the boss to return. I saw Griggs 
wiping glass shelves in the jewelry 
store and I beckoned to him. He 
came out and I told him what had 
happened. 

“Then what are you standing 
there like a fool for?” he demanded. 
“Won't you ever learn? Get home! 
They might come down.” 

I walked down Capitol Street 
feeling that the sidewalk was un- 
real, that I was unreal, that the peo- 
ple were unreal, yet expecting some- 
body to demand to know what right 
I had to be on the street. My wound 
went deep; I felt that I had been 
slapped out of the human ace. 
When I reached home, I did not tell 
the family what had happened; I 
merely told them that I had quit, 
that I was not making enough 
money, that I was seeking another 
job. 


HAT NIGHT Griggs came 
j to my house; we went for a 
walk. 
“You got a goddamn 
tough break,’’ he said. 
“Can you say it was my fault?” 
I asked. 
He shook his head. 
“Well, what about your goddamn 
philosophy of meekness?” I asked 
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him bitterly. 

“These things just happen,” he 
said, shrugging. 

“They owe me money,” I said. 

“That’s what I came about,” he 
said. ““Mr. Crane wants you to come 
in at ten in the morning. Ten sharp, 
now, mind you, because he'll be 
there and those guys won't gang up 
on you again.” 

The next morning at ten I crept 
up the stairs and peered into the of- 
fice of the optical shop to make sure 
that Mr. Crane was in. He was at 
his desk. Pease and Reynolds were 
at their machines in the rear. 

“Come in, Richard,’”’ Mr. Crane 
said, 

I pulled off my hat and walked 
into the office; I stood before him. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

I sat. He stared at me and shook 
his head. 

“Tell me, what happened.” 

An impulse to speak rose in me 
and died with the realization that I 
was facing a wall that I would never 
breech. I tried to speak several 
times and could make no sounds. | 
grew tense and tears burnt my 
cheeks. 

“Now, just keep control of your- 
self,” Mr. Crane said. 

I clenched my fists and managed 
to talk. 

“I tried to do my best here,’’ I 
said. 

“TI believe you,” he said. “But I 
want to know what happened. 
Which one bothered you?” 

“Both of ’em,’’ I said. 
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Reynolds came running to the 
door and I rose. Mr. Crane jumped 
to his feet. 

“Get back in there,” he told 
Reynolds. 

“That nigger’s lying!” Reynolds 
said. “I'll kill im if he lies on me.” 

“Get back in there or get out,” 
Mr. Crane said. 

Reynolds backed away, keeping 
his eyes on me. 

“Go ahead,’ Mr. Crane said. 
“Tell me what happened.” 

Then again I could not speak. 
What could I accomplish by telling 
him? I was black; I lived in the 
South. I would never learn to op- 
erate those machines as long as 
those two white men in there stood 
by them. Anger and fear welled in 
me as I felt what I had missed; I 
leaned forward and clapped my 
hands to my face. 

“No, no, now,” Mr. Crane said. 
“Keep control of yourself. No mat- 
ter what happens, keep control. . . .” 

“I know,’ I said in a voice not 
my own. ‘“‘There’s no use of my 
saying anything.” 

“Do you want to work here?” he 
asked me. 

I looked at the white faces of 
Pease and Reynolds; I imagined 
their waylaying me, killing me. I 
was remembering what had _ hap- 


pened to Ned’s brother. 
“No, sir,” I breathed. 
“Why?” 


“I'm scared,” said. 
would kill me.”’ 
Mr. Crane turned and called 
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Pease and Reynolds into the office. 

“Now tell me which one both- 
ered you. Don’t be afraid. No- 
body's going to hurt you,” Mr. 
Crane said. 

I stared ahead of me and did not 
answer. He waved the men inside. 
The white stenographer looked at 
me with wide eyes and I felt 
drenched in shame, naked to my 
soul. The whole of my being felt 
violated, and I knew that my own 
fear had helped to violate it. I was 
breathing hard and struggling to 
master my feelings. 

“Can I get my money, sir?” I 
asked at last. 

“Just sit a minute and take hold 
of yourself,’’ he said. 

I waited and my roused senses 
grew slowly calm. 

“I’m awfully sorry about this,” 
he said. 

“I had hoped for a lot from this 
job,” I said. “I'd wanted to go to 
school, to college. . . .” 

“T know,” he said. ‘But what 
are you going to do now?” 

My eyes traveled over the office, 
but I was not seeing. 

“I’m going away,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I'm going to get out of the 
South,” I breathed. 

“Maybe that’s best,” he said. “I’m 
from Illinois. Even for me, it’s 
hard here. I can do just so much.” 

He handed me my money, more 
than I had earned for the week. I 
thanked him and rose to leave. He 
rose. I went into the hallway and 
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he followed me. He reached out ing against crying again. I ran down 


his hand. the steps, then paused and looked 
“It’s tough for you down here,” back up. He was standing at the 
he said. head of the stairs, shaking his head. 


I barely touched his hand. I I went into the sunshine and walked 
walked swiftly down the hall, fight- home like a blind man. 
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Make The Poet Black. 

GEORGE S. SCHUYLER, associate editor of the Pittsburgh Courier 
and author of Black No More. 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, noted former editor of the New 
York Post and Nation. 

ROBERT C. WEAVER, community relations director of the American 
Council on Race Relations and former Negro adviser to the War Man- 
power Commission and Department of Interior. 


The addition of these new contributing editors is part of a slight change 
in policy by the Necro Dicest. While the bulk of editorial material will 
continue to be digests of the outstanding articles on the Negro in leading 
national magazines, we hope in the future to publish more and more orig- 
inal material on Negro life that would not ordinarily find its way into the 
pages of white magazines. An example is our current series on inter- 
racial marriage, which is an untouchable subject in most magazines. 

Necro Dicest feels that it is pioneering in this field since virtually no 
Negro magazine in the past has attempted to reach a broad interracial 
audience with articles which ordinarily are taboo in white magazines. 
Today a good percentage of readers on our subscription lists are white. 

The editors of this magazine still stand by their original policy of at- 
tempting to present a balanced, unbiased, sober view of the race problem, 
giving our readers as often as possible both sides of controversial ques- 
tions. That has been the thought behind our Round Table, and although 
at times we have been criticized for printing the point of view of many 
Southern whites, we believe that open and above-board debate of these 
issues contributes to better racial relations and helps to douse many of the 
wild, hysterical rumors which sometimes lead to unfortunate tension and 
violence. 

Free discussion is the American way and we hope to make NEGRO 
Dicest a champion of the American way of life. 
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contributing editors some of the top-flight men and women ia 
American literature today. These authors will write regularly for 
Necro Dicest. Their original contributions will be done spe 
cially for this magazine and will not be reprints. Joining as editors 
of Necro Dicest are: 
JOHN BEECHER, author of the forthcoming Ship Of Democracy and 
former New York Post writer. 
ARNA BONTEMPS, author of Black Thunder, God Sends Sunday 
and the forthcoming They Seek A City and librarian of Fisk University, 
STERLING BROWN, associate professor of English at Howard Unik 
versity and author of a number of books. 
HENRIETTA BUCKMASTER, author of Deep River and Les My 
People Go. 
DAN BURLEY, noted father of jive talk and managing editor of 
the New York Amsterdam News. 
EARL CONRAD, biographer of Harriet Tubman and former PM4 
staff writer now with the Chicago Defender. 
FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS, noted poet and executive editor of 
the Associated Negro Press. 
ALBERT DEUTSCH, well-known feature columnist of PM. 
JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
and author of The Fighting South. 
LANGSTON HUGHES, world-famous poet and author of The Ways 
Of White Folks and The Big Sea. 
ZORA NEALE HURSTON, outstanding folklorist and author of 
Dust Tracks On A Road. 

TED LEBERTHON, assistant editor of Catholic Digest and columnist 
on the Pittsburgh Courier. 

ALAIN LOCKE, professor of philosophy at Howard University, first 
Negro Rhodes scholar to Oxford and author of the The New Negro. 

MILTON MAYER, noted free lance magazine writer and University of 
Chicago staff member. 


8 cic with this issue, NEGRO DiGesT is proud to have ag 
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